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AUCTIONS 
ANTiQue OR MODERN (advantageous tv 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOUD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7 

Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Duily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

everv Tuesday 
. R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following Auctions: 

MAY 14, 15.—An extensive range of France and 
Colonies and other very fine General Prorerties. 

MAY 28, 29.—The Second Portion of the ‘‘Thomas’ 
Collection, BRITISH WEST INDIES; also 
British Guiana and Falkland Islands. 

JUNE 4, 5.—The “Granville White’’ British 
Empire Collection, offered by order of A. 
Granville White, Esq., of Chaldon, Surrey; and 
another very fine British Empire Collection. 

JUNE 11, 12.—The Third Portion of the ‘‘Thomas”’ 
Collection, BRITISH ASIA and AUSTRALASIA. 

JUNE 18, 19.—Selected Portions of the ‘Palmer 
Phillips’’ British Empire Collection, Fiji to 
Zululand, offered by order of A. F. Palmer 
Phillips, Esq., of Harpenden, Herts. Also the 
Colonial Portion of a very fine General Collec- 
tion, offered by order of C. L. Forster, Esq., of 
Langford Budville, Somerset; and a Specialised 
Collection of New Zealand. 

JUNE 25, 26, 27.—An attractive Foreign Sale, 
including the “Cranley’’ Collection of Foreign 
Europe, offered by order of H. Cranley, Esq., of 
Finchley, London, N.3; a Specialised Collection 
of Norway, offered by order of F. Aitchison, Esq., 
of Gateshead, the Foreign Portion of the 
“Forster’’ Collection and a fine Air Mail 
Collection. 

Catalogues of Weekly Sales in Bond Street. Price 3d. 

each, post paid 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 

Bond Street, London, Ww. 1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 

REGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS of 18-20, High 

Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 

Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 

Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 

\T*head 666.) 














PERSONAL 
N OPENING OCCURS for retired Officer (or 
other) with capital, to acquire nucleus of old- 
established ESTATE AGENCY practice in West 
End of London (some furniture and equipment). 
Also financial interest in premises if desired. 
Flat available.—Kindiy write fully, Box 809, or 
*phone Hereford 2510. 
N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
RCHITECT has own-designed, furnished house 
on South Coast, and would like to share it 
with congenial couvle who could cater for him. 
Four bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms, garden, bathing 
hut.—Anpnly A., Park View Hotel, Winchester. 
USINESS WOMAN, with comfortably furnished 
house,5 minutes Chiswick Park Station, not 
needing one or two rooms, would welcome sugges- 
tions from congenial people requiring accommo- 
dation, References exchanged.—Box 8 4. 
APTAIN R. ST. BARBE BAKER, of ‘* The 
4 Men of the Trees,”’ will lecture on Bahai-ism, 
Sunday, May 13, 6 p.m.—THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 50, Gloucester Place, W.1. 
OOD TERMS offered for Cottage or Accom- 
modation (farmhouse or otherwise) within 
few minutes’ walk secluded beach, from second 
week August for a month.—Box 842. 


ADY, 39, would be glad to hear of 2 unfurnished 
rooms with gentlepeople in S.W.1, S.W.3, or 
S.W.7. If no service, use of bathroom and kitchen. 
Careful, pleasant tenant, out all day. Expenses, 
including food, not more than £200 a year.— 
Box 815. 
AWN TENNIS LESSONS on hard court from 
L.T.A. Professional, London district.—Write, 
S. HARRIS, 95, Kingsley Avenue, Ealing, W.13, 
or ‘phone: Perivale 1683. 
)ETIRED OFFICER (Reg. Army) seeks small 
house within one hour London: 4 bedrooms, 
garden. Rent unfurnished, or buy, but must be 
reasonable. —Box 823. 
TAR AND PEACE... . War brought happiness; 
because a group ‘of homeless, unwanted 
children, evacuated to the country, learned to be 
a happy, devoted family. But Peace threatens 
the dispersal of this family unless funds are 
forthcoming. Friends have been generous, but we 
still need about £5,000. Donations should be sent 
to Barclay’s Bank, High St., Oxford, for the 
account of the Adwell Nursery Trust, or to MRS. 
RIRCH REYNARDSON, Adwell House, Tetsworth, 
‘vford. from whom all information may be had. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2':d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous  course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 

ULBY HALL SCHOOL, Welford, near Rugby. 

Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation 
for School Certificate. London Matriculation, 
Higher Schools, University Scholarships, etc. 
Prospectus from Headmistress. 














HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’ 's Cross. Fulmer 256. 
NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when 
you are familiar with the great works of 
English literature. There is no more delightful 
and profitable reading, as you will quickly realize 
if you follow the new Course by L. A. G. Strong. 
The ideal guide to the best reading in the world. 
Free advice and Book from: Applications Dept. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 








MISCELLANEOUS 





(RowBoRUUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, 8S.W1. 

‘ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
* A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
J; XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
G orious COTSWOLDS, LANGSTON ARMS 
¥ HOTEL, KINGHAM, OXON. Modern, com- 
fortable; trout fishing, tennis; splendid centre; on 
main line from Paddington.—Tel.: Kingham 209. 


LANGOLLEN HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: “Handotel.” 
ONDON. WILTON HOTEL. 

WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/78. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 

6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 

50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 

So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 

HOTEL VANDERBILT 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 

ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 











from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


| Fos 


WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 
ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 

Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone } No.: Marlow 15. 

IDHURST. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 

Golf, riding close to hand. 

From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 

Midhurst 10. 
M»- WALES. Few Guests received at old 
country house, situated amid gorgeous 
mountain scenery; several miles salmon and 
trout fishing in Dovey Valley; rough shooting. 
Every comfort.—THE BURY, Mallwyd, Merioneth. 
ORTH CORNWALL. WILSEY DOWN HOTEL, 

HALLWORTHY, LAUNCESTON. Fishing, 
shooting. Between moors and sea. Good beds. 
Excellent cooking.—Write, M. WHITTINGHAM. 

ORTH DEVON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bic ‘kington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells, and sea; fishing, riding, golfing 
nearby. Home comforts, good food and supple beds. 
SUSSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosrhere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Troins met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 
Ht ctAP MARTIN OF ENGLAND. 

With lovely wooded cliffs and private sea 
promenade strikingly reminiscent of a world- 
known scene, the Branksome Tower Hotel has 
always catered for an exclusive clientele of a 
character which has never changed. Internation- 
ally famous and unique amongst England's 
leading Hotels, it possesses every facility for sport 
and pleasure, rest or relaxation which the most 
exacting could demand or the most optimistic 
could possibly expect. Tel: Bournemouth 4000, 

BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Patronised by Royalty 
HE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excellent 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 
WESTWARD HO HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
1. .xurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
WEYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. For comfort 
and good food. 2 acres grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Telephone 609. 


Tele- 





INOCULARS overhauled at reasonable 
charges. Estimates free. Prompt service. 
Please send registered post.—BIRD, 16, Ponsford 
Road, Minehead. 
‘ABIN CRUISER, 25 ft. long, 3 ft. 6 in. draught. 
Twin screws. 8 h.p. Stuart-Turner engines, 
fully equipped. Completed 1939, only 100 hours 
running. Rubber Tyred Trailer. Registered. 
£1,500.—DR. BURNS, Highbridge, Somerset. 
ANTED, IRON GATES, in good condition, not 
exceeding 12 ft.—Price and particulars to 
Box 833. 











FOR SALE 
CAR CRUISER CARAVAN. Type D.S.F.L. 
No. 8021. Designed by C. Henrig Williams; 
3-spring mattress, gas cooker, gas stove, sink, 
bath, sanitary pail; new tyres; never been on road 
Price £550.—Apply: LADY HARRIS ROLLING, 
Stone Orchard, Campden, Glos. 


A SET of 7 Golf Clubs and 8 Balls in zipped 
leather golf bag with padlock, plus light 
canvas bag. Steel shafted. Lillywhites. Ex- 
cellent condition. What offers?—Box 830. 
NCIENT SILVER—a collection of fine old 
Georgian Table Silver for disposal, also 
period pepper casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks, 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid state, 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. I am 
willing to send anything for inspection.—LT.- 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., Wingham Place, 
Rochester. 
NGLING BOOKS. 
logical works. 
magazines.—Box 796. 
NTIQUE CHEST DRAWERS, Table, Corner 
Cupboard, etc. Also games, Corinthian 
Bagatelie and Shove Ha’penny. View by appoint- 
ment.—WHITE BARN, North Bersted, Bognor 
Regis. 
ANTIQUE SILVER, PORCELAIN, etc. Large 
varied collection, expertly chosen of utility 
and collector's pieces; must be sold. Quality and 
prices bear any comparison. Please state 
requirements and see on appro.—Details Box 826 
NVILS. New, all-steel, London pattern, for 
sale from stock. In sizes 28 lbs. to 312 cwts. 
Very keen prices. Ask for leafiet.—-GEORGE 
COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD. Wood Lane, London, 
W.12. Telephone: Shepvherds Bush 2070. 
AMPTON CARAVAN, 10 ft. expanding (not 
canvas), two berths, partly d./p., oil cooking, 
wardrobe, sink, table. £195. Forty other Cara- 
vans in stock. H.P. terms and delivery arranged. 
—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. Telephone: Gladstone 2234. 
IRTHDAY TOYS: Superb Model Pram for 
largedoll. Electric Hornby Flying Scotsman 
and Pullman carriages.—DAVIES, Bargate House, 
Brewood, near Stafford. Tel. Brewood 280. 
LACKTHORN Thumb-Piece Sticks, Walking 
Sticks, Riding Canes, Swagger Canes.— 
COLONEL UPTON, _East Knoyle, Salisbury. 


ENNIS MOTOR MOWER, 
condition. No. 12593. 














Derbyshire and Archzo- 
Royal Geographical Society 











24 inch; excellent 
£122.—Box 841 


UPLICATES from my ‘** EXHIBITION STATE” 

BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINT COL- 
LECTION have been recently acquired for private 
collections. RARE and Early Specimens for 
sale. State subject interest. —Box 810. 

LECTRICAL PLANT for sale. 100-volt system 

complete. Cross gas engine, dynamo and 
storage batteries. Price £100.—H. VENNING, 
Hawksdown House, Walmer, Kent. 


AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
ISHING TACKLE. Hardy Altex Spinning Reel, 
excellent condition. Allcock 8 ft. Split Cane 
Trout Rod with case, spear and two tops; over- 
hauled by Hardy, 1943; spare top by Hardy; 
excellent condition. Offers ?—Box 829. 
OLDING CANOE (Folbot), single seater; 16 ft. 
long. Complete with paddle, leeboards, 
rudder, mast and sail. Excellent condition. £20. 
—TERRY, 31, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 
OUR LINEN SHEETS, 108 x 100; three trimmed 
hand-made lace; one plain. One Irish Linen 
Embroidered Bedspread, 90x 72. £30 or near offer. 
Have been very little used.—Box 819. 
Fvrs. ~ No coupons. Beautiful Black Alaska 
Sealskin full-length Coat, in excellent con- 
dition. £130. Canadian Skunk Short Coat, as 
new £80. Navy dyed fox collar whole skin, new. 
£15.—Box 832. 
GENUINE SIGNED ETCHINGS (framed), by 
Fitton, Affleck, Brangwyn, Short and 
Howarth. Offers ? Pair finest quality French 
Gilt Wall Candelabra (three branch); fitted 
electric candles and shades. £25.—Box 831. 
OLF CLUBS, steel shafts, 7 irons (2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
8), 4 woods; in hooded leather bag. As new. 
Best offer over £25.—Box 807. 
AVANA CIGARS, unbroken boxes. 25 Punch 
4’, in. 50 Cabanas 5in. 25 Brevas Quintero 
5 in.—Offers to Box 818. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside tweed from £5/14/- 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—_REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials 5/- post free. or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS, 
North Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
ADY’S GOLD WRIST WATCH. Excellent 
Al quality and timekeeper. 7 Guineas.— 
SHEPPARD, Ingoldsby Court, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham. 
L42*'s RING, two diamond and three sapphires 
£50.—Box 827. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph, by an Exhibitor 
Royal Academy. Specimens sent.—C. J., North- 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 











FOR SALE 
OVELY HAND-WOVEN ISLAND 
Patterns sent on receipt of stamp: 
—MRS. STOBART, Knockbrex, Kirkc 
MASNIFICENT DINING SUITE, 
sale. No dealers.—40, Eagle Lo 
Green Road, N.W.11. 
NEY. SOLID HIDE. Fully fitted. 
Writing Attache Case. New, perfe 
£9. New Midget Jewelled Alarm Clo 
Watch, 15 jewel; water and shockprooi 
perfect, £12. New, automatic Prope! 
£1. Waterman Fountain Pen, £3.—Cc, 
53, Gloucester Gardens, London, W.2 
EW UNUSED ARTICLES. For 
medium nib, 3 gns. Imperial “ 
panion ’’ Portable Typewriter, 29 2 s. 
‘* Hercules ’’ Cycle, roadster, 12 g) 
Table, }. size; maker, Horton, Londor 
with accessories.—Box 821 
ONE PAIR and one Single Boss G\ 
New condition; 12 bore; doub 
Box 824, 
PRIVATE OWNER offers Lagonda 
Owner-driver Saloon on medium 
black with grey leather upholstery 
maintained. Mileage 25,000. Whole c 
in new condition.—Write Box 800. 
REAL SHETLAND SHEEPSKIN RU 
gold, cream and orange; appr 
36 ins. by 26 ins.; price £5/5/- each, n 
Well cured and finished, these luxurio 
ideal for bedroom or sitting room. 
Fair Isle Berets, 16/-, no coupons. 
Juliet Caps, 14/- each, no coupons. Rez 
Gloves, 16/6 pair, 1 coupon. Plain 
Woollen Gloves, 15/6 pair, 1 coupon 
Fair Isle tartan effect Scarf and Beret 
per set, 1 coupon. Gent.’s all-over “air Ix 
Sleeveless Pullovers, 93/9, 6 coupor V 
Shetland Shawls, approximately 44 ins. by 54 in: 
price 65/-, 4 coupons. Hand-knitted all-wo 
Socks, 7/- per pair, 2coupons. Hand-knitted, a 
wool Golf Hose, 18/6 pair, 2coupons. Hand-knitty 
all-wool Shooting Stockings, 20/- pair, 2 coupoy 
Satisfaction guaranteed or cash and coupox 
refunded. — THE HEBRIDEAN  CROFTE) 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outy 
Hebrides, Scotland. 
ECONDITIONED 
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Send for list.—D. McMASTER & CO., } 
Bures Works, Bures, Suffolk. Tel. : Bures 


OLLS-ROYCE PHANTOM 3, with five-seate 
Barker Continental Touring Saloon Bos 
with partition. Mileage 37,000. Chauffeur ma 
tained. Condition and tyres excellent.—Wri: 
Box 801 
@IX LENGTHS SUITINGS and extra tro 
finest quality Worsted. New Jaeger C 
hair Dressing Gown. New Burberry and nev 
9Socks; all pre-war. No coupons. Offers— Box 62 
‘TAMPS. A postcard brings fine selection 
approval. Price list 1d.—C. L. LESLIE 
Russells Water, Henley, Oxon. 
TAMPS. Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 sent « 
approval at %d. each.—CHEESEMAN, |‘ 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
QTAMPS. W. Indies, Asia, Afri 
Colonials, also G. Britain. Fine a; 
for medium and advanced collectors. 
reasonable. State wants. References plcé 
HUGHES & CO., 10, Nelson House, Peter! 
ENTS, Air Guns, Pistols, for sale. © 
LUND, 7A, Onslow Road, Richmond 
RIC. 4684. 
HE STAFFORDSHIRE BULL T! 
by H.N. BEILBY. 5/-. Seconded 
available from author, ‘ Highcliffe,’ 
Road, Harborne. Birmingham. 
NUSED TENNIS POSTS AND NET 
green Leather Coat, WX., lengtl 
7 Yards White Cotton Crepe. Three Gi! 
ing Frock Dress Lengths; pre-war. N 
—Box 820. 

















WANTED 


GA AUTOMATIC BOILER wante 
ALEXANDER, Milverton, Somers 


CANTAB. (KING'S) AND WIFE, ! 
having lost home, desire cont 
having house or estate too large f 
circumstances, with view to sharing 
privacy to each party. Replies strict 
tial and returned, with photos if not 
Box 822. 

URNITURE WANTED. Good 

WOOLF, 3/4, Princes Street, Cavend 
W.1. ‘Phone: May. 5693. 
Vp OTOR MOWER wanted: Dennis, 

some, 20in. to 30in.; payment cash 

Particulars to CARAVANIA, 206, ¢ 
Broadway, N.W.2. 

OSTAGE STAMPS. It is advis 

while prices are still high. 


I will 
price for suitable material.—Please 
to G. DARE, Radbrook Cottage, Bi! 
Henley-on-Thames. 
Rots "ROYCE or Bentley Ca 

HUMPHRIES, The Hermitag« 
Herts. 

REES. Highest controlled prices 

quality trees. Alder, Ash, B 
Cherry, Chestnut (Horse and Sweet) 
Lime, Maple, Oak, Plane, Poplar 
within 100 miles of London.—Write fui 
W. W. HOWARD BROS. & CO., LTD. 
Street, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


« COUNTRY LIFE” CO? 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 
30/3/45. Offers ?— 
Park. Harpenden. 


Wanted 


OUNTRY LIFE” regularly, one « 

old. Price required and posta 
paid.—MRS. RIVETT-CARNAC, Kinc 
markie, ROSS-SHIRE. 
“TLLUSTEATED NEWS,” “Tatler,” 

or similar weekly wanted in e? 
“COUNTRY LIFE.”—GRAY, Canf 
Bournemouth. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCT 
ADVERTISING PAGE 798. 








106 COPIES 
FLAWN, 8, 
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James Bacon & Sons 


MISS JEAN MARY MONTEITH 


Miss Monteith, who is the younger daughter of Major Basil Monteith and Mrs. Monteith, of Cranley, 
Cleghorn, Lanarkshire, is to marry Mr. Michael Lorimer, youngest son of the late Sir Robert Lorimer 
and Lady Lorimer, of Gibliston, Kilconquhar, Fife 
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OUT OF THE SHADOWS 


STUPENDOUS crescendo of drama- 
tic events has found its climax in the 
execution of Mussolini, the death of 
Hitler, and the fall of Germany. 

One tyrant follows another to his doom, and 
through the reeking twilight of anarchy it is 
now evident that those lights which Sir Edward 
Grey saw, “going out all over Europe,’”’ in 
August, 1914, will gradually, if slowly, be re- 
kindled. It is in no mood of exultant jubilation 
that this people and the great nations allied 
with them give thanks for the deliverance of the 
world from the greatest peril mankind has ever 
faced. Rejoicing, however, there must be, anda 
deep satisfaction that, although there are bitter 
days ahead, at last the time of instant menace is 
over. The enemy who plotted the enslavement 
of all men of all races has been beaten to his 
knees. His titanic military machine has been 
wrecked, his material of war captured or des- 
troyed, and all hopes of its replenishment 
obliterated. Surely this is cause enough for 
rejoicing ! And rejoice we do without stint, but 
sincerely and soberly as those who have come, 
in the well-remembered words, out of great 
tribulation. For too long has all that we cherish 
stood in jeopardy; too close behind us lies the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. If any experi- 
ences can call a halt to the [culpable reckless- 
ness of Man, surely they are those out of which 
the world is just passing. Having realised this, 
shall we not be proud that it was upon our 
people that the lot fell to save from destruction 
all that is of value in the life of man? 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 

They stood, and earth’s foundations stay— 
Again it can be said of us and ours! And shall 
we not be grateful for the indomitable courage 
and inflexible resolve of our Prime Minister, 
for his gifts of vision, and the breadth of his 
humanity, which have called forth such im- 
mediate and effective response from the other 
great leaders of the world? Shall we not be 
thankful for the equal partnership in ardour and 
high enterprise, in suffering and endurance, 
which our great Allies have shared with us 
through this long and terror-laden struggle to 
Victory? Shall we affect to regard as of small 
importance the deep consciousness of common 
aims, common dangers, and determined unity of 
purpose which the long years of comradeship 
have brought to our people and our Allies ? 


* * 
* 


The tasks which now face us of making 
and maintaining Europe as a peaceful and, once 
more, prosperous area will be impossible without 
the continuance of this solidarity. The restora- 
tion of stability will depend largely on the regular 
provision of food and the decencies of existence, 
on the revival of agriculture and industry, on 
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the rebuilding of factories and dwellings. The 
fact that we and our Allies alone can supply 
the necessary resources and direction consti- 
tutes a great mutual obligation. To these prob- 
lems collective solutions must be found. 

Though there may well be, in years to come, 
some rivalry for the credit of Victory among 
those who were unshakable in unity when their 
backs were to the wall, it is only fair for all to 
remember that the Declaration of Victory in 
Europe, decisive in world history as it may seem, 
is only a milestone on the long and arduous road 
which the Allies have undertaken to travel 
together. Conferences at Hot Springs, at 
Dumbarton Oaks, and at San Francisco remind 
us of the vast area of international co-operation 
waiting to be explored and charted before a 
political and social order can be established 
which can be expected to give peace to the world. 
Nor should it be forgotten that in many of the 
matters to be decided there will be room in 
almost every country for more than one opinion, 
and that after the present relaxation of tension 
partisan feelings and party politics are likely to 
survive—certainly not to the ultimate advan- 
tage of international agreement. Fortunately 
so far as one of our own great world-disturbing 
economic problems is concerned there is now 
general political agreement; that is, on the need 
to maintain a prosperous national agriculture, 
and to adopt a policy of ‘“‘nutrition’”’ in regard 
to the purchase and consumption of food which 
may accord well with the post-war plans of 
producing nations abroad. 


* * 
* 


On some of the other major projects of 
reconstruction, to which we may now turn our 
minds with less feeling that military matters 
are of more importance, there is likely to be less 
political divergence. Mr. Butler’s Education 
Act came into force on April 1, though it has 
been impossible to provide buildings and 
teachers enough to secure the raising of the 
school-leaving age on that date. Much depends 
on the amount and the nature of the effort put 
into the working of this Act, and it is a matter 
in which the people as a whole and not only the 
local authorities have an overwhelming interest. 
Though the Coalition Government have come 
to no fundamental conclusions regarding the 
main problems of land use and the Uthwatt 
Report has been practically ignored, the Town 
and Country Planning Act has given planning 
authorities greater powers, and in spite of the 
many remaining difficulties they will no doubt 
use them to good effect. 

In two other regions of local government 
we may look for changes, in a beneficial direc- 
tion. The extension of the local government 
franchise will stimulate more active interest in 
the elections—especially among the young—and 
the declaration of the Cabinet in favour of joint 
boards and committees and against. regional 
authorities will for the moment make the posi- 
tion of the existing authorities more secure. The 
new Boundary Commission will, we all hope, 
correct anomalies as they arise in the spirit 
which has lately led the Government to make 
valuable concessions in the Requisitioned Land 
Bill. Whether or not a Government in the 
near future will be able to give legislative sub- 
stance to the Beveridge Plan (or its Treasury 
version) there can be no doubt as to the exten- 
sion of the national insurance principle in many 
directions which will call for national expendi- 
ture on a large scale. So too will other 
projects of social amelioration, not least that 
for putting upon the taxpayer the burden of 
supplying the difference between consumption 
and production costs of staple foods. 

In the coming years the capital needs of 
British industries for re-equipment will be 
immense. No plan for the future of the coal 
industry can be expected to work unless many 
millions are spent in raising its technical 
efficiency. The cotton industry also needs much 
equipment to improve its competitive power, 
and though newer industries may be ready to 
spring ahead when war demands are lifted, the 
economic future of this country would be vastly 
impaired by any failure of the older industries 
upon which so much of world trade depends. 

We have left to the last one of the most 
menacing problems of the domestic future— 
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the housing question, which is rapidly e: verging 
as the dominant social issue. It seems almost 
inevitable to-day that the next Governr ent, o 
whatever political complexion it is, will depeng 
for continued existence less on its met»ods of 
handling international politics than on jt; 
ability to provide homes for ex-service m¢.1, The 
problem can be solved, and solved reasonably 
quickly, if sectional interests are firm y ang 
fairly dealt with from the start—the ir terests 
of land speculators on the one hand ind of 
trade unions on the other. 


VISUAL TASTE 


HE Royal Fine Arts Commissio. was 
appointed in 1929, and its aut ority 
slightly extended in 1933, ‘‘to enquire ir o and 
call attention to questions of public ame: ity or 
artistic importance’’ in which State or public 
departments are concerned. Mr. Charles 
Wheeler and a distinguished group of pa nters, 
sculptors, and other artists, including Mr. shaw, 
Sir Max Beerbohm, and Mr. John, have recently 
pointed out that the Commission’s membcrship 
of eleven, comprising six architects, two lay- 
men, an antiquary, an engineer, and a professor 
of architecture, cannot be said to represeiit the 
fine arts, and they maintain that its authority 
will not carry the weight that it should until it 
does so. Stated thus simply the criticism sounds 
shrewd, though when the artistic range of the 
Commissioners individually is examined it is 
seen to provide a wide general if not an expert 
knowledge of all the fine arts, while questions 
of architecture and architectural relationship 
are those most frequently brought before it, 
It is this matter of relationship that is most 
involved in questions of amenity, and to which 
architects bring specialised training; it is their 
job. Nevertheless, the presence of, say, a land- 
scape painter, a landscape architect, and a 
sculptor would tend to strengthen the Com- 
mission’s prestige and might well assist its 
deliberations on practical questions. 


A DISH OF SWAN 


WANS are not for the multitude, and it is 
therefore chiefly an academic interest which 
attaches to the fact that swan or, to be precise, 
cygnet @ l’ovange, lately figured on the menu 
at the House of Commons. It was, as we gather 
from the collected opinions of those who ven- 
tured, not an unqualified success. One member 
indeed pronounced it “delicious,” but another 
was equally positive that it was “aw/ul.” 
Those who have enjoyed the hospitality o/ the 
Vintners’ Company may remember that ‘hey 
were offered the dish and that their kind ‘osts 
seemed more anxious to press it on them han 
to eat it themselves. True, it came at th: end 
of a long and noble bill of fare and this :~luc- 
tance may have proceeded merely fro: . an 
agreeable feeling of repletion. At the same ‘ime 
the guests may have realised for the firs: 
the inwardness of Tennyson’s line: 


And after many a Summer dies the swa:. 


In Hans Andersen’s famous story the 
duckling became a beautiful swan, but f 
culinary point of view he would perhap 
done better to stay as he was—with gree! 


‘* LIFE-HARMING HEAVINESS ” 


HERE is said to be a boom in we 
machines, and those who provide tl 
hard put to it to supply the public d 
This is, no doubt, because most of us h: 
perceptibly thinner in war-time and ar 
tired of seeing the evidence of this s’ 
things. Elderly gentlemen go to the w 
machines in their clubs as to a bridal and : 
with smiles of radiant satisfaction. The: 
really nothing to be very proud of sin 
the rationing that has done it and nc 
themselves by any heroic self-control. T 
test will come when on some incredil 
we can once more get what we want < 
much of it as we want to eat. Shall w 
stick to our virtuous courses? Even if ' 
will the mere fact that a load of anxiet 
been removed send the lost pounds and 
stealthily regaining ground? 
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IN THE VALE OF GLAMORGAN :}LLANTRITHYD PLACE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


HATEVER thecause, and extremely 
bright weather and a blazing sun 
combined with drought-like con- 
ditions persisted for some three 

weeks, we are not doing much good with the 
salmon this season on the Avon. I have spent 
several days flogging the most unresponsive 
and sullen-looking water, and have managed 
to find some interest in life only when a monster 
chub or very rare indigenous trout begins to 
move to the daily hatch of grannoms; but a 
Jock Scott or Dusty Miller on a 13-ft. rod is 
not of much use for these side lines. 

From the extreme north of Scotland I hear 
that matters are not very much better, and the 
season so far is most disappointing with very 
few fish taken on the Thurso to the west, and 
on other waters to the east. I have been endeav- 
ouring to obtain some information of the more 
famous Scottish rivers farther south without 
much success, and then some friends came to tea, 
bringing with them a man who had just returned 
{rom the neighbourhood of Pitlochry. The intro- 
duction was carried out in the usual British 
fashion in a hurried, mumbled, half-ashamed 
voice, which I never by any chance hear, but 
the man looked an obvious Scot, and so must 
know something about that very Scottish fish, 
the salmon, and the rivers he ascends. I there- 
lore sybjected him to a very close examination 
as to water conditions and catches to date, but 
found him extremely ill-informed on these 
Impor'ant matters. This, I discovered later, 
Was not very remarkable as he was a South 
African. squadron-leader of Dutch descent, and 
Was nking his first visit to the British Isles. 


* * 
* 


E"S reminds me of the true story of the 
"ife of one of our famous ambassadors, 


who, “ough she did her best to play her part, 
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Was u- able to take very much interest in diplo- 
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By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


matic affairs, and those who busied themselves 
in such matters. Her tastes ran to long days 
in the flower garden with a trowel, or the study 
of birds, but by virtue of her position as wife 
of one of our leading Foreign Office officials she 
had to attend most reluctantly a dinner given 
to the diplomatic, naval and military represen- 
tatives of Turkey on the occasion of the signing 
of one of those pacts or bi-lateral agreements 
which were so popular between wars. 

At the conclusion of the meal the good lady’s 
daughter came up to her long-suffering mother. 

‘‘How did you get on, Mummy?”’ 

“Oh, it was very much better than I 
expected. I wasn’t bored at all as I sat next to 
a charming old Turk—most amusing and enter- 
taining, and very well-informed about every- 
thing in England. I quite enjoyed myself.” 

“Oh! Mummy dear, that wasn’t an old 
Turk—that was Lord Birkenhead !”’ 


* * 
* 


EHIND a great pile of broccoli in our local 

greengrocer-cum-butcher’s shop I noticed 

a glint of gold, and on looking closer discovered 
four small crates of oranges concealed. 

“‘T have to hide ’em like that ’cos everyone 
asks for them, and then makes a scene,” the 
shopman explained. 

‘Why don’t you sell them ?”’ 

“Not allowed—they aren’t released yet!”’ 

It is a very great pity that Fleet Street— 
or was it Hollywood ?—ever adapted the harm- 
less little word ‘‘release’’ so that its meaning 
came to indicate the power to take some step 
of considerable importance, a step only taken 
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J. G. Hubback 


AND CHURCH 


NOTES 


after the deepest consideration by a brain, or 
brains, of no ordinary dimensions. Few of us 
indeed have ever had the authority to release 
anything much more important than a bird 
from a rabbit trap, so that one can imagine the 
attraction the act has for some temporary war- 
time official when he can hold back a spate of 
oranges with one hand, and a swarm of incensed 
mothers with the other, until the fruit has 
deteriorated and the crowd dispersed, when 
with a lordly gesture he announces the oranges 
are released. 
* a * 

IMAGINE that before this step is taken, and 

the day and hour selected, all the local 
Powers That Be assemble in conference— 
another word the modern meaning of which 
suggests something far beyond the intelligence 
of the ordinary man—and that among others 
the Petrol Gauleitey attends to maintain liaison, 
for the matter is of interest to him. Wednesday 
is the local market day and, as almost everyone 
in the district is present in the streets shopping, 
the selection of this day would make things far 
too easy for the ration-seeking public. Saturday 
is recognised as another shopping day so that 
also is barred, while Friday is regarded in some 
mysterious fashion as fish day, which causes a 
slight influx of those who always hope for the 
best and obtain Iceland cod. Monday, however, 
has no attractions, for there is little in the 
shops and that little stale. So Monday is 
selected, and the hour for orange release is 
fixed to take place at 2 p.m., an hour at which 
no one ever shops and which will ensure that 
practically everyone in the district will have to 
make a special journey to the town to obtain 
his fruit. What fun it all is, and how dull these 
all-powerful temporary Gauleiters will find life 
when they are finally dislodged or ‘‘ winkled out”’ 
from their strong-points. 
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OLD SAWS AND MODERN KNOWLEDGE—I 


HEN is a saw not a saw? This is 
not a nursery riddle but a serious 
question. I have always believed a 
saw to be an old saying. I am sup- 

by the Shorter Oxford English Dic- 

which defines a saw as ‘‘a traditional 
maxim’”’ though it does not seem to differen- 
tiate between a saw and an adage, which it 
defines as ‘“‘a maxim handed down from an- 
tiquity.’’ In order to answer my question as to 
when a saw is not a saw it would appear to 
be necessary to know both the date when the 
saying was first coined and how old a saying 
has to be before it ceases to be a mere wisecrack 

and becomes a saw. I confess that for all I 

know some of the following “‘saws’’ may only 

be wisecracks, but I am confident that in time 
they will all attain the dignity of “‘sawdom.” 


ported 
tionary, 


It’s a poor prospect for any parish when 
the dogs in it outnumber the sheep. 


If this be true then the outlook for many 
parishes is indeed bleak, for there must be 
thousands without a single sheep! But I fancy 
it refers only to those parishes in the south, 
south-east and east where there are large areas 
of light arable land, where the soils are often 
shallow, and where the traditional way of main- 
taining fertility was by means of folding sheep. 
Unfortunately, as the result of economic con- 
ditions, this system of farming began to decline 
soon after the end of the last war, and ever since 
then the number of flocks has steadily decreased, 
the pace of their disappearance having only 
been accelerated by the present war. There are 
those who maintain that ultimately it will be 
found impossible to farm this kind of land with- 
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farms where they 
have not been seen 
for many years, 


On your farm at 
Candlemas Day, 
Should be half the 
straw and two- 


thirds the hay. 


Candlemas is 
February 2, and, as 
the adage suggests, 
the hungriest 
months of the year 
are yet to come. 
Grass cannot be 
counted on until 
May, and, though in 
some seasons it 
may be three 
weeks earlier, it may 
equally be three 
weeks later. Hence 
the prudent and far 
sighted farmer will 
make provision forja late Spring. Quite apart 
from this consideration is the desirability of 
improving the quality of the food as the Winter 
advances. When the cattle come into their 
Winter quarters, straw may be fed with only 
a small proportion of hay. Later on, however, 
the diet should be improved by increasing the 
proportion of hay. It isa common mistake to 
start feeding hay too soon, thus using the 
best of the food during the first part of the 
Winter with nothing good with which to 
follow on. 


“ON YOUR 


so 


Pavy 


Joa 


FARM AT CANDLEMAS DAY” 


land must not be too deep and therefore cannot 
be very far apart. But when the operation is 
completed, though the productivity of the land 
will have been greatly increased, yet in texture 
it will still remain essentially the same as before 
with all the inherent disadvantages and limita- 
tions of clay land. Moreover, however well the 
drainage has been done it is hopeless from the 
nature of the case to expect water to percolate 
through such soil with the same ease and 
rapidity with which it passes through sands 
or gravels. 


out sheep; on the other hand there are those 
who claim that they can maintain soil fertility 
perfectly well in other ways. Which is right 
only time can tell, but it is rather significant 
that where the excess profits tax allows the 
luxury of uneconomic enterprises being indulged 
in, sheep are again making an appearance on 


Rain on Good Friday, and wet Easter Day, 


Though drained the land ’tis clay land 
Plenty of grass but little good hay. 


still. 

By reason of their texture it is necessary 
to drain clay soils if they are to be productive. 
This is often very costly since the drains on such 


I frankly do not believe this. I am not 
sure that I even understand it. It is possible 
that this is not the original and authentic 
version. But if it means what it says then the 
assumption is that a wet week-end at i:aster 
will inevitably be followed by a wet Spring and Summer in 
which hay-making will be difficult, though grass will grow 
luxuriantly. It is true that the phase of the moon at Easter is 
always the same and that a great many people believe in 
weather forecasts based on the state of the weather when the 
moon is in a certain phase. But I am afraid that an 
examination of the facts indicates no connection between 
the weather prevailing at Easter and the weather fc: the 
rest of the Spring and Summer. 


March roll—April fool. 


This is a saying that is confined to areas of heav\ 
arable land, and in these days of tractors has even more 
than before. How often after a few days of drying 
wind is the young and inexperienced heavy-land farmer te. 'pted 
to get ahead with his Spring cultivations by rollii. his 
Autumn-sown wheats. The roll goes clean and e 1 
delighted with the progress he is making. But he has for. >tten 
what is happening below the surface; on the top the land 
may be dry, but it may still be mud inside, and, even f the 
Spring remains a dry one, he will have done more harn than 
good, and the wheel tracks of the tractor may be _ sible 
right up to harvest. If April prove to be wet he will |: ina 
worse mess still, for the water will not be able to per. ‘trate 
the compressed and puddled clay and will remain lying about 
in pools on the surface. He is then an April fool indee i. On 
such land patience is indeed a virtue and the farme: must 
make haste slowly. 


ae 


clay 
oint 
!farch 


A bull should be not only one of a good sort, bu also 


a good sort of bull. 


would have been bett r the 
ading 
a the 
their 
only 
with 


Until quite recently this 
other way round, putting the emphasis on the bull’s b: 
rather than on his appearance. There is no doubt that 
past our farmers tended to judge bulls solely upon 
appearance. This may be all very well if beef is th 
consideration (though it is not ideal even for this), bu: \ 
bulls of dairy and dual-purpose breeds it is clearly e: tirely 
inadequate. But in these days the pendulum seems .0 be 
swinging to the ‘other extreme, and it is surely just 4 
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THE ROLL GOES CLEAN: * MARCH ROLL—APRIL 
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unwise to judge a bull 
solely on his breeding, 
ignoring his appearance, 
as the reverse. I know 
that not everyone will 
vith me, and we 





agree 

shall ail be dead before 
it can be proved which 
of us is right. Mean- 
while {| think we shall 
be sa‘e if we stick to 


the si 





Ther. are more bad 
farm rs than bad 
farm 

is alas! is true, 
thoug it should never 
be fo. cotten that bad 
times are responsible 
form ch bad farming. 
The | v of diminishing 
retur is not unfor- 
tunat y just a figment 
of t economist’s 
imagi ition, but a law 
which can be seen in 
opera on in any period 
of at cultural depres- 
sion. he level of prices 
at w.ich it begins to 
opera © is higher in the 
case of good land ae 
than f{ poor since the GOOD 


costs »f production are 
alwa\ ; less in the case of the former than the 
lattes —hence the saying ‘‘Good land makes 
good .armers.’’ Good land certainly attracts 
good .armers and (though there are brilliant 
exce} ions) the worst are generally found on the 
poore. farms, which is unfortunate, since it 
requiies more skill and enterprise to farm poor 
land ; rofitably than good. 
Fools and foals go together. 

he difficulty of judging foals is well recog- 
nised. Speaking as one who has had consider- 


able experience I should say that there are no 
classes so difficult to judge as foal classes, and 
how few foals that win them are ever seen or 
heard of again! This perhaps explains the saw 
at least in part. 

But there is another reason; the foal stage 
is generally the most expensive stage at which 
to buy a horse. To begin with there is the 
uncertainty of how the foal will develop and 
the risks that always attach more to colts than 
to any other class of young stock. Then, too, 
the most expensive and critical period of the 
animal's life is still ahead of it—the first Winter 
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‘ Be 2 fates we 


LAND ATTRACTS GOOD FARMERS. 


—when it will be made or marred, according to 
the treatment it receives. A foal must be really 
well done at this time if it is ever to make a 
valuable horse. Yet in spite of all this the price 
of a yearling in the Spring or Summer is little 
more than the price of the same animal as a foal 
the previous Autumn. It is difficult to explain 
this. Certainly a foal is always an attractive 
little beast, whereas a yearling is at a very ugly 
stage in its development, and is inclined to be 
all legs and wings. A foal is always something 
of a gamble and that is perhaps one of its chief 
attractions ! 


Baked meat is better than boiled. 


This is supposed to explain the well-known 
fact that cattle will not thrive nearly so 
well in a wet grazing season as in a com- 
paratively dry one, though it is not suggested 
that the explanation was ever intended to be 
taken seriously. There are, however, several 
good reasons to account for the phenomenon, 
though at first sight it seems extraordinary 
that in seasons when grass is plentiful cattle 
do not do so well as when it is short. In a wet 
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N A WET SEASON GRASS TENDS TO GROW AWAY FROM THE CATTLE 
** Baked meat is better than boiled ”’ 
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season, however, the grass tends to grow away 
from the cattle rather than grow to them, with 
the result that much of it becomes old, 
fibrous and of lower nutritive value. In extreme 
cases it may even get away to such a degree that 
it sends up flowering shoots, at which stage its 
feeding value is lower still. When cattle are 
wandering about in grass up to their hocks it 
is certain that they are not doing as well as 
they should. Again in such a season, owing to 
the nature of the grass the cattle are continually 
scouring, their food does not “stay by them”’ 
and they fail to put on weight. Exactly the 
reverse is to be seen in a very dry season, when 
it is remarkable how well the cattle do, even 
though there seems to be very little for them 
to eat at all. Presumably what there is is highly 
nutritious and the cattle make the best possible 
use of it. As another old saw put it, “The milk 
comes from the grass you can’t see.” 


soon 


Fat horses spell foul farms. 

This saw obviously dates from the pre- 
tractor era, when all the work on a farm was 
done by horses, and in those days it may well 
have been true. A fat horse does not mean a 
fit horse; there is a world of difference between 
the two. A fat horse is an idle horse, and if the 
horses have been idle there is little chance of 
the land having been properly cultivated. But 
though fat horses may generally have meant 
foul farms it does not follow that foul farms 
meant fat horses—in fact generally the reverse— 
for on most foul and poverty-stricken farms the 
horses were underfed and over-worked, being 
too few in number. ‘‘ Feed them well and work 
them hard”’ is still the golden rule for the 
management of farm horses. 


A sheep’s worst enemy is another sheep. 
Nothing is more harmful to successful shep- 
herding than overstocking with sheep. On a 
farm where a flock of 300 breeding ewes is very 
profitable, one of 500 may be quite the reverse, 
and the explanation is the extreme susceptibility 
of sheep to internal parasites. Much of the 
ancient technique of sheep husbandry—par- 
ticularly as it concerns grass-land shepherding 
—is designed to overcome this worm menace. 
The remarkable way in which for the first two 
or three years sheep will flourish when they are 
introduced on to the grass land of a farm which 
has kept no sheep for many years has to be 
experienced to be believed. The fortunes which 
were made when sheep were first introduced on 
a large scale into the Highlands of Scotland 
were not due merely to favourable economic 
circumstances, but to the extraordinary way 
in which the sheep throve on the clean, un- 
stained ground. The constant change from field 
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to field that lambs demand is another manifestation 
of the same thing; as another old saw puts it, 
‘Sheep should never hear the church bells ring 
twice in the same field.”’ 

We are fortunate in these days in knowing a good 
deal about the life history and habits of these 
parasites and we are, therefore, in a much better 
position to control them; moreover, in recent years 
certain new drugs have been discovered which are 
a great advance on anything previously obtainable. 
But prevention is still better than cure. 


A ewe full of life is better than one full of teeth. 


There is grave doubt whether this is an ancient 
saw at all, but is not just a modern wisecrack. But 
whether it is old or not it deserves to be recorded 
and should be inscribed in letters of gold on the 
walls of every shepherd’s hut. ‘‘Sound in tooth and 
udder’ is the common description of draft ewes 
exposed for sale. No doubt both are desirable, but 
how many first-rate breeding ewes have been con- 
demned because they had broken mouths, ewes which 
were superior in every other respect to many which 
have been saved because they were sound in their 
teeth. Sound in the udder they must be, but 
bodily condition and general vitality are better 
indicators of a profitable ewe than the state of her 
mouth. 


When you've done weighing you’ve done paying. 


This is a reminder that quantity is often more 
profitable than quality. There is no question that 
under the Ministry of Food’s present regulations of 
paying for livestock this is true to-day, when 
the same price per cwt. is paid for a prime 2-year-old 
Aberdeen Angus steer weighing 10 cwt. as for a 
well-tinished but bony 4-year-old Friesian steer 
weighing 16 cwt. But in peace-time the reminder 
was often necessary that quantity cannot always 
profitably be sacrificed for the sake of quality. There 
was never a greater fallacy than to suppose (as 
the pre-war critics of our farmers always seemed to 
suppose) that the highest priced article was necessarily 
the most profitable to produce. It certainly is 
not so in industry. Why then should it be 
so in agriculture? Because the “Little Lon- 
don”’ pig slaughtered at 4 months old was 
worth several pence per lb. more than a 
bacon pig weighing 220 Ib., it does not 


rr 


A REALLY GOOD CROP 
GOOD * PLANT.” 


WILL 


necessarily 
profitable type of pig to produce, nor was 
“baby beef’’ (a beast weighing 8 cwt. at 16-18 
months, the result of expensive forcing from 
birth) necessarily more profitable (or even as 
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“A EWE FULL OF LIFE IS BETTER THAN ONE FULL OF TEETH” 


Pre-war Sheep Fair on the Sussex Downs at Findon 


follow 


Will F. Taylor 


RESULT ONLY FROM A 


** Well sown is half grown ” 


that it 


was the more 


profitable) to produce 
than a_ beast that 
weighed 12 cwt. at 24%4 
years old, even though 
the price per cwt. of 
the former was con- 
siderably greater than 
that of the latter. 


Well sown is half 
grown. 

This is obviously 
the agricultural ver- 
sion of the proverb 
“Well begun is half 
done,’ and it is cer- 
tainly true that the 
battle for a crop is 
half won when the 
seed has been sown 
with faith and hope 
in good time and in 
a perfect seed bed, 
for a really good crop 
will result only froma 
good “‘plant,’’ and a 
perfect ‘“‘plant’’ de- 
mands perfect con- 
ditions at the time of 
sowing. There is a 
school of thought 
(which may be de- 
scribed as the “no 
cultivation school’’) 
which maintains that 
so long as there is 
enough tilth to cover 
the seed nothing else 
matters, though they 
always postulate clean 
land. (Exactly how 
land is to be kept 
clean if it is not 
well cultivated we 
are not told.) Given 


clean land in a high state of fertility they are 
probably right. Certainly if land is clean and 
in good heart the conditions at sowing are far 
less important, though even with such land a 
good seed bed is surely an advantage. But a 
perfect seed bed depends more upon the timing 
of the tillage operations than upon their number, 
and is usually the result of a comparatively few 
well-timed ones. I have always thought that 
the perfect answer to those who were inclined 
to be persuaded by the arguments of the 
“no-cultivation ’’ school is to be found in the 
book of Proverbs, chapter 28, verse 19 :—He that 
tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread ; 
but he that followeth after vain persons shall 
have poverty enough. 


Cut a thistle in May 

It will grow next day; 
Cut it in June 

It will grow again soon; 
Cut in July 

It will surely die; 

Cut in August 

And die it must. 


I wish that I were as certain that the ‘ast 
four lines of the adage were as true as the | rst 
four! Certainly the only chance of killir ; a 
thistle by cutting (and it is no more tha: a 
chance) is to cut it at a stage when the store of 
food in its root stock are exhausted and be ore 
it has had time to replenish them. It shuld 
then be cut as low as possible, well below -he 
bottom leaves, so that the plant is comple.cly 
defoliated. A machine can rarely be set to cut 
low enough, and this is partly why a scythe 
is more effective for cutting thistles. ore 
effective still is a spud which cuts the th’ tle 
below the surface, and most effective of all are 
the thistle tongs by which the thistle is pu led 
out root and all. Unfortunately, unless ‘he 
thistles are very few in number, neither spud- 
ding nor pulling is practicable, so that we are 
reduced to cutting by machine. By cutting at 
the psychological moment the thistles can be 
much weakened, but they will rarely be kil'ed, 
unless the cutting is repeated and repeated. 


The first article on this subject appeared on 
March 23. 
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A VISITATION OF HAWKS 


S a result of the complete absence of 
keepering, the amount of vermin on 
my shoot, after over five and a half 

—X years of war, is really shocking. 


Magpies go about in “‘scolds,” if I may be 
allow. | to coin a new noun of assemblage, and, 
while they take no notice of others, seem 


imme: iately to recognise my car as being the 
only ..e in the neighbourhood which carries 


a ‘2 This year, though, a really intensive 
camp gn has been planned against both the 
magp <5 and the greater black-backs which 


nest the moor, and I have hopes of reducing 


both . »ecies to manageable proportions. 
vats will have to wait. I am indifferent 
at t. poping, a profession which, like dog- 


brea! 1g, seems to need a special gift, and, to 
be q. .e candid, I do not like doing it. 

t the hawks are an altogether different 
prob! 1. I have much more than a sneaking 
admi. tion for hawks—all kinds of them, even 
the irrow-hawk; while, as for the peregrine, 
I dou tif I could ever be persuaded to destroy 
one, ..il he never so many of my grouse. 

st season we had what might almost be 
descr »ed as a visitation of hawks, and, in quite 
anu: der of cases, they “‘ put on a show”’ which 
migh have been especially for my appreciation. 

ie first excitement happened in Septem- 
ber. . was sitting in a stook hide, waiting for 
pige’ s. Two large hawks appeared from the 


' north circling continuously, but proceeding 


stead iv in a southerly direction. They most 
oblig igly passed immediately over my hide 
abou 200 feet up. One bird was considerably 
bigge: than the other; both had rounded wings, 
a str. ogly barred brown and buffish tail, but 


the »reast markings, in the indifferent light 


prevailing, were indistinguishable. The tails 
were not fanned, and, in any case, the barring 


on the tail differentiated these birds from the 
common buzzard, though the hen bird was 
about the same size as this species. I estimate 
the hen bird as nearly twice the size of a hen 
sparrow-hawk. 

Of course, it is impossible to be certain, 
but | like to persuade myself that I had seen 
my first wild goshawks in Britain. 

The next adventure was a more personal 
one. There was a spell of very calm weather 
coinciding with the November Spring tides, 
and our resident greylags developed the habit 
of flying down the bay and sitting on the open 
sea for a couple of hours at the time of high 
water. As soon as the tide began to drop, they 
would fly back again up the bay on to the marsh, 
usually passing the end of the stone dyke, 
which marks the mouth of the river, low and 
Within easy range. It was obviously a chance 
for a shot with the big gun. 

The punt was moored up a small creek 
about a mile from the mouth of the river, 
but the run of the tide was nearly over when 
I pushed off. At the edge of the marsh, hundreds 
of wigeon were swimming about fussily, but, 
as usual when on the water, they were scattered 
and not worth a shot. I reached my chosen 
spot in the lee of the stone dyke and settled 
down to wait, taking an occasional peep at 
the geese through the holes in the dyke. Some 
of them were a mere fifty yards away, but quite 
“unshootable at,’’ and there was no sense in 
disturbing 1,500 geese for a solitary bird to be 
shot with the cripple-stopper. 

Then, from down the bay, two birds, a 
large one and a small one appeared, high up in 
the air, both travelling flat out. As they 
approached they were distinguishable as a 
tedshank with a tiercel in attendance. It is 
difficult to analyse one’s feelings on seeing this 
dram, performed. Each time it happens my 
heart beats faster and I hold my breath with 
excitenent. My sympathies are with the 
redshenk, but most of my admiration is reserved 
for the tiercel and that superb, dizzy stoop. 
Three times this peregrine stooped—not closing 
his wings, but with two or three sharp beats 
on each descent, and three times the redshank 


_ iolent evasive action to miss that savage 


By J. R. JUSTICE 


hind toe. Then, like a drumming snipe, he shot 
down, and landed, looking very miserable and 
frightened, in the punt. 

The tiercel checked his stoop, while the 
shank chittered with fear. And then this hawk 
did a most astonishing thing, Three times he 
went into a shallow dive which took him along 
the length of the punt, and his lowest dive 
actually caused his pinions to touch my 
hair. Seldom have I known a human-being 
treated with such contempt. He then went and 
sat on a rock about twenty yards away, looking, 
with his moustachial stripe, absurdly like the 
villain of a Victorian melodrama. But the shank 
showed no signs of moving, and the tiercel with 
a disgusted and bored look flew off as if com- 
pletely uninterested in the proceedings. Where- 
upon the shank came to life and flew off 
screaming as if all the devils were after it. 

Three days later I saw a tiercel sitting on 
the stone dyke apparently oblivious of the 
mobbing to which 
he was being sub- 
jected by three 
angry crows. 

It was re- 
markable that 
during all this the 
geese remained 
absolutely undis- 


turbed. Appar- 
ently they feel 
secure when on 
the water, that 
is so far as aerial 
attack is  con- 
cerned. A month 


or so later, when 
the marsh was 
frozen hard and 
covered with 
snow, I was sit- 
ting in a creek, 
‘«wrapped in white 
samite’’ and so 
mystic and won- 
derful that even 
redshank and cur- 
lew fed within a 
couple of yards of 
me. A small skein 
of greylag were 
flying up the 
marsh towards me 
when the tiercel 
flashed across my 
front about 2 feet 
up just as I was 
getting ready to shoot. He was not interested 
in the geese, being obviously preoccupied with 
business on the other side of the marsh. But 
the greylags did not like it at all. With 
one accord they sat on their tails, did a 
smart about-turn, and disappeared in the 
direction whence they had come, with a 
chorus of alarm calls. 

The next interesting visitor was a female 
hen-harrier, which spent her time hawking 
round the fields and the edge of the moor 
just opposite the house. It was during the 
hard weather, and both geese and pigeons 
took to feeding on the remains of three oat 
stacks which had recently been carted in 
for cattle feed. 

It was possible to construct a commodious 
and comfortable hide in which to wait—secure, 
warm and entirely sheltered from the bitter 
wind. It was also ideal from the point of view 
that one knew the geese and pigeons would 
settle within twenty yards, and I had hopes of 
a good shoot. Needless to say, both the geese 
and the pigeons had other ideas that day. 

I noticed a stirring under the straw a few 
yards away and a large rat appeared. Very 
cautiously I raised my gun, but was beaten to it 
by the harrier which arrived from nowhere and 
seized the rat, which she proceeded to tear up 
and eat on the spot. She hardly seemed to 
bother about killing her prey before eating. 


When nothing was left, she flew up on toa 
post within six feet of my hide and started 
preening. Having restored her plumage, she 
gave me a long, meditative sort of look, and 
slowly flapped away. 

At one period the geese were all feeding 
right in at the edge of the marsh. There is a 
bank here, covered with a hawthorn hedge 
in which grow many large ash trees. One morn- 
ing two sparrow-hawks took up stations in these 
trees and attempted to harass the small birds 
feeding along the edge of the marsh. These 
sparrow-hawks were pretty inept. I did 
not see one kill in the two hours I was there, 
but what was most fascinating was the con- 
tempt with which the redshank. treated these 
hawks. Time and again a sparrow-hawk would 
dash out of a tree and attempt to strike a shank 
on the ground. The shank would jump, give 


a few half-hearted twists, and settle fifty yards 
away. The hawk always failed to press home 





Barbara Brook 


THE PEREGRINE FALCON 


the attack. The curlew, which were also feeding 
along the edge of the marsh, usually moved a 
yard or two when these sorties took place, but 
they seemed singularly indifferent to the 
presence of these marauders. 

On the last day of the season, three of us 
were standing in the middle of the marsh. The 
flight was over. Suddenly a lark appeared 
and squatted, terrified, on the ground between 
us. A sparrow-hawk flew round us, so close 
that I could have caught it in a landing-net, 
but we were all too surprised to shoot. The 
lark allowed itself to be picked up and replaced 
on the ground, where it remained until the 
sparrow-hawk retired, baffled; whereupon, 
like the redshank with the peregrine, it fled, 
cursing. 

Two more hawk stories complete my 
records for this season. The first was the sight 
of a merlin flying along the tide edge, and 
putting up the wigeon, apparently for the fun 
of it, for she never attempted a kill. The wigeon 
fluttered out into the water and immediately 
swam inagain. The other was the view of a small 
falcon flying along parallel to the road along 
which we were driving in the car. I was just 
too far away to distinguish smaller details, but 
the hawk was a very dark grey above, and the 
breast was hardly noticeably lighter. The only 
description that fits is that of the red-footed 
falcon. But, alas, I cannot be certain. 
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INFINITESIMAL: WONDERS 


Structures of Insect Anaton y 
seen in Photomicrographs 


(Right) 


By ERNEST A. BOTTING 


(Above, left) SUCKER DISCS ON THE LEG OF A WATER- 
BEETLE 
(Above, right) THE SYSTEM OF SUCKING TUBES ON 
THE DRONE-FLY’S TONGUE 
oa 


(Left) PADS ON A BLOW-FLY’S FOOT WHICH, BY 
THEIR CLINGING POWER, ENABLE THE INSECT TO 
WALK UPSIDE DOWN 
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i TO. UE OF THE COMMON BLOW-FLY MAGNIFIED 100 DIAMETERS. (Middle) MOUTH PARTS AND TONGUE OF THE 
WORKER WASP. (Right) THE VESSELS AND TUBES BY MEANS OF WHICH THE SILKWORM BREATHES 















GASTRIC TEETH OF THE GRASSHOPPER. THEY LINE THE INSIDE OF THE GIZZARD AND BREAK UP THE FOOD. 
(Middle) BLACK SPOTS OF A CABBAGE WHITE BUTTERFLY’S WING. (Right) THE FRINGE OF SCALES ON A MOSQUITO’S 
WING TIP, MAGNIFIED 250 DIAMETERS 











SCALES FROM A CLOTHES-MOTH’S WING. (Middle) SCALES FROM THE BODY OF THE SILVER-FISH. 
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(Above, left) SUCKER DISCS ON THE LEG OF A WATER- 
BEETLE 
. 
(Above, right) THE SYSTEM OF SUCKING TUBES ON 
THE DRONE-FLY’S TONGUE 
+ 
(Left) PADS ON A BLOW-FLY’S FOOT WHICH, BY 
THEIR CLINGING POWER, ENABLE THE INSECT TO 
WALK UPSIDE DOWN 
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SCALES FROM A CLOTHES-MOTH’S WING. (Middle) SCALES FROM THE BODY OF THE SILVER-FISH. 
(Right) SCALES ON A SPOT-WINGED MOSQUITO’S WING, MAGNIFIED 100 DIAMETERS 
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1.—THE SILHOUETTE OF THANE WILLIAM’S TOWER RISING OVER LATER BUILDINGS 


CAWDOR CASTLE, NAIRN—I 


THE HOME OF EARL CAWDOR 


Associated with Glamis in the legend of Macbeth, Cawdor has been held in succession by the Thanes of Cawdor for six and a half centuries. 
The existing tower, licensed in 1454, was built by Thane William round a thorn tree to which he had been mystically guided 


T is not only the age or stature of a 

building which gives it an inmost 

personality; a character of its own, 

detached from that of its inhabitants, 
its mystery or apathy, its pleasing or estrang- 
ing air. Much of that elusive quality is given 
by the outwardly unexpected—the angle of 
a wall, an unevenness, a twist, a light or 
shadow oddly thrown—and by grey stone 
which wears the colour and the thickness of 
ancient secrets. Certainly this is true of 
Cawdor, with its continual freshness of sur- 
prise and its seeming awareness that it was 
built upon a rock. Its character is completed 
by its position; the burn flowing alongside 
and the big wood stretching from the garden 
to the hills beyond are inseparable from the 
house, and it is in keeping with them. It is 
inevitably a house for which the foolhardy 
require a ghost; but there is none, unless it 
be an invisible array of very still and gracious 
ones. The place seems to hold itself in a 
happy quiet, and to impart it; a serenity 
accentuated by the constant sound of the 
water in the burn below, and by the height 
of some of the rooms, which recall Donne’s 


hou look’st through spectacles; small things seeme 
great 

Below; But up unto the watch-towre get, 

And see all things despoyl’d of fallacies. 


In the wild rainstorm of a Winter’s night, 
when the buffetings of a gale imprisoned in 
the courtyard may sound like a witches’ 
sabbath and a thin wind whistles through 
door-chinks inside the house, or in stiliness 
broken only by a screech-owl in the dusk, by 
the burn, and by the small creakings of old 
woodwork, when the stranger’s ear might 
listen for something more fearful, always 
there is a sense of some spiritual as well as 
architectural stability, which is strong and 


By OLIVER HILL 


assured and preserves its peace. It is a 
venerable house. 

Glamis and Cawdor are both enshrined 
in English literature by their association with 
Shakespeare, whose witches on the “blasted 
heath”’ hail Macbeth as Thane of Glamis and 
Thane of Cawdor. Contemporary documents 
support the tradition in the case ‘of Glamis, 
for Macbeth’s grandfather, King Malcolm II, 
is known to have died there in 1034. The 
crown then passed to his grandson, Duncan, 
a cousin of the ambitious Macbeth who, six 
vears later, plotted his cousin’s murder and 
seized the crown for himself. 

Macbeth had become Mormaer of Moray 
by destroying his predecessor in revenge for 
the death of his father, and had married 
Gruoch, the Mormaer’s widow. As successor 
to this chieftainship of confederate tribes, 
Macbeth probably used Nairn Castle as one 
of the seven strongholds required by a 
Mormaer according to Celtic custom; the 
tower of the existing castle of Cawdor was 
not built until 400 years later. Holinshed’s 
translation of Boetius’s History of Scotland, 
from which Shakespeare wrote parts of 
Macbeth almost word for word, relates how, 
shortly after the meeting with the witches, 
“the thane of Cawdor being condemned at 
Forres of treason against the king com- 
mitted; his lands, livings, and offices were 
given of the king’s liberalitie to Mackbeth.”’ 

Lachlan Shaw, the 18th-century his- 
torian of Moray, wrote: ‘The Thanes of 
Cawdor, as constables of the King’s house, 
resided in the old castle of Nairn, and had 
a country seat at what is now called Old 
Cawdor, half a mile north of the present 
seat, the vestings whereof are still to be 
seen.’ These vestiges have long since dis- 
appeared, and so has Nairn Castle; but the 


site of the latter is still called Constabulary 
Gardens. 

In 1057 Duncan’s death was duly 
avenged by his son, Malcolm Canmore, at 
whose instigation Macbeth was slain at 
Lumphanan in Mar after reigning for 17 ye: 
Malcolm then assumed the Scottish thro 
which should have been his by right. 

But the origin of the Thanes of Caw:! 
remains unrecorded and is mythically rat! 
than historically related to Macbeth. 

The earliest Thane of Cawdor of w! 
we have record was called Donald. In 12 
he was among the “ good and faithful me 
the country who, on the Feast of St. Lawr 
at Nairn, gave their oaths to the valua 
of Kilravock and Easter Geddes, the prop: ‘ty 
of his neighbour Hugh Rose of Kilravo: <.’ 

These two families, Cawdor and k 
have held their neighbouring stronghok 
unbroken tenure during the six and a 
centuries since Donald’s time. That 
should also have retained each other’s stat 
friendship is a happy thing to contem| 
Relationships growing securely from 1 
in the far past and still flourishing in 
present rouse feelings of admiration 
solidarity in those who take pride in 
nation’s history. 

The Record of the Thanes of Caw | 
as far as it is founded on documentary 
dence, begins with this Donald, the frien 
Hugh Rose. His son William, by whom he 
was succeeded, received a charter from Ro ert 
the Bruce in 1310 confirming the fam y’s 
hereditary rights to the Thanedom. Wil! am 
died about 1360, and his great-grand.on, 
another William, who held the office from 
1442 to 1468, built the existing Tower. 

A romantic legend survives concerning 
its origin. ‘The Thane,” it is said, “ad 








2—1T HE DRAW- 
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hoarded his money for years ere he would 


ventiire upon castle-building. The treasure he 
had amassed for this purpose was contained 
in a strong oaken coffer; but he hesitated 
long as to where he should erect a dwelling 
whic) would remain for posterity. At last 
he was instructed in a dream to bind the 
cofte’ on the back of an ass and to build 
his tower wherever the ass stopped with its 
burden, By the banks of the Cawdor burn 
Were three hawthorn trees and the mystically- 
guid: i ass passed the first and second of 
these but halted at the third. There the Thane 
erect d the baronial keep which still exists, 
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building his walls round the hawthorn tree 
and leaving the empty coffer beside it as a 
testimony to future ages.’”’ Both may still 
be seen in the ground-level dungeon of the 
Tower; the trunk of the hawthorn tree stands 
firm and strong as it grew between the rocks 
and reaches to the vault of the chamber built 
round it. In Lachlan Shaw’s time strangers 
were brought to stand round the tree and 
drink to “the hawthorn tree,”’ z.e. ‘‘ Prosperity 
to the Family of Calder.’”’ Thane William 
became a person of some consideration at 
the Court of James IJ, who designated him 
“his loved familiar squire’? and appointed 


him King’s Chamberlain beyond the Spey. 

One of the many interesting documents 
in the charter-room at Cawdor is the original 
licence from the King, dated 1454, giving the 
Thane ‘‘full and free faculty and special 
licence to erect his castle of Cawdor and 
fortify it with walls and ditches and equip 
the summit of the same with turrets and 
means of defence, with warlike provisions 
and strengths, etc.; with feus, rights, cus- 
toms, privileges pertaining to a castle and 
usual in such castles according to the custom 
of our realm provided, however, that 
the said castle be always open and ready for 
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WE } us, our heirs and successor 
“~ ) that we and our heirs and succes: 
have always free entry and exj 
without difficulty or obstacle.” T 
date of this document defir ¢ 
fixes the period of the earliest sar 
of the building, with the exce 
of a 13th-century chapel, 
foundations of which are \ 
in the later-built South Wing 

It is interesting to note 
six years later William’s fi e 
Hugh Rose, or Huchone de Ro: 
the document describes him, 
granted a similar licence to 
his own “‘toure of Fens’ 
Kilravock, a few miles away. 

The old Tower at Cay 
has been incorporated in 
additions of later times, but it 
retains the characteristic feat: 
of a Scottish baronial fortalic 
the days when the baron 
power of “‘pit and gallows, 
fangthief and outfangthief” 
ruled his vassals within the 
bounds of his domain in undis- 
puted authority. 

Thane William’s Tower, rising 
above the roofs of the surrounding 
buildings, is shown in Fig. 1. It 
stands at the top of a steep escarp- 
ment above the burn and _ is 
protected by a dry moat across 
which a drawbridge leads to the 
gateway in the enceinte wall. 
There is a subtle colour in this 
wall and on the Tower, especially 
after rain, where many _ small 
lichens and flecks of moss run 
green and silver and yellow and 
rust over the stone and add to its 
beauty. 

The Tower, shown dark on 























3.—THE GATEWAY, LOOKING INTO THE OUTER 
COURTYARD 














(Right) SECTION FROM EAST TO WEST. (Below, left) GROUND 











FLOOR PLAN. (Below, right) FIRST FLOOR PLAN 











From MecGibbon and Ross 
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the plan, is four storeys high, the lowest and topmost being 
vaulted. The entrance to it is on the north side, six feet or 
so above the level of the inner courtyard, and now reached 
from the half-landing of the main staircase. It retains its 
iron “yett”’ (Fig. 4) within which is a small pass-gate large 
enough for a man to squeeze through. This yett was brought 
from |ochindorb Castle, carried, so tradition says, by one man; 
a stayvering feat. 
j.ochindorb is referred to in a royal mandate of 1455, 
also ‘1 the charter-room, directing Thane William to ‘‘ demolish 
the Castle of Lochindorb which had lately been fortified 
against the King by Archibald Douglas, Earl of Moray’’—- 
' often onfused, in this legend of the yett, with Alexander Stuart, 
Earl of Buchan, known as the Wolf of Badenoch, who had 


5.—BATTLEMENTED WALK OF THANE WILLIAM'S 
TOWER, LOOKING TOWARDS THE BLACK ISLE 


4.—_ENTRANCE TO THANE WILLIAM’S TOWER AND 
THE YETT BROUGHT FROM LOCHINDORB 


earlier ravaged the North from his stronghold at Lochindorb 
Castle, and had died in 1394. William, now occupied with his 
own building operations, presumably appropriated this symbol 
of baronial power and put it to his own good purpose. 

A short flight of stairs leads up from the doorway to the 
foot of the wheel stair by which the upper floors of the 
Tower are reached. These stairs and the various closets and 
garderobes leading off the main rooms are contrived within 
the great thickness of the outer walls. Near the top of the 
Tower, placed directly over the entrance, is a small machicola- 
tio. corbelled out from the wall face, with a handy recess 
in the adjoining embrasure for the storage of projectiles. 

The roof, which was probably flat and originally covered 

i stone paving, has had an attic or guard-room with a 
hig -pitched roof added at a later date, but the noble battle- 
me ted “‘ walk,’’ (Fig. 5) the garderobes on the south and west 
sid.5, and the parapets flush with the outside of the walls, 

out overhang, are all parts of the original structure. 

(To be concluded.) 


| ht) 0 —-LOOKING OUT THROUGH THE DRAWBRIDGE 
FROM THE OUTER COURTYARD 
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WORK-TABLE ACCESSORIES OF THE 
18th and 19th CENTURIES—I 


HE production of needlework imple- 

ments in this country at the end of the 

seventeenth century was not suffici- 

ently advanced to allow for much 
variation or elaboration of design. A needle 
was a valued possession; a thimble was still a 
curiosity; and pins were treasured and carefully 
handled for fear they should be mislaid. With 
the industrial developments of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, however, English 
toymakers turned their attention to the manu- 
facture of sewing equipment. Fitted work- 
tables and work-boxes came into fashion, and 
an increasing flow of articles from the Continent 
helped to satisfy the growing demand for all 
types of needlework accessories. Most of these 
objects would look strange indeed in a modern 
work-box; the very use of some of them.is, in 
fact, in danger of being forgotten. 

In Georgian days needles and bodkins were 
kept in tubular cases (Fig. 1), the most usual 
being carved out of bone or wood. More elabor- 
ate cases were made of silver or gold, ivory, 
tortoiseshell, mother of pearl or enamel. Wooden 
cases were sometimes carved to represent such 
everyday objects as an umbrella or a musical 
instrument. In France delicate beaded cases, 
consisting of a narrow tube of bone or whale- 
bone, were wound round with coloured beads 
threaded on a fine wire and forming a pattern. 

In the eighteenth century needles were 
also kept in small, upright tortoiseshell boxes 
lined with silk or velvet. During the next 
century the rapid development in the manu- 
facture of needles enabled them to be sold in 
packets of different sizes, and boxes of tortoise- 


3.—CARVED BONE 
LOOSE SPINDLES. 


By 


SYLVIA GROVES 


Illustrated by 


CHARLES THOMAS 
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(Left) 1—NEEDLE-CASES 
The mother of pearl and the 
beaded case on the. left are 


French ; 


the two rounded 


bone cases and the umbrella 


are 


English ; 


the quiver 


case, of bone and gold, is 


(Right) 
18TH - CENTURY 
NEEDLE-CASE 


shell and ivory with sloping lids were fitted 
with partitions for holding needles in their 
packets. A much less common type of needle- 
case is a standing figure (Fig. 2) of metal, ivory 
or wood, about three inches high, the figure 
varying according to the country of its origin— 
in France it would most likely be a Napoleon; 
in Italy a Madonna; in Holland a fishwife; and 
in England, perhaps, a girl with a basket of 
flowers on her arm. 

Until the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century all sewing thread was sold in skeins, 
so that spools and winders of different shapes 
and sizes had to be provided on which cotton 
or silk could be wound before use. Revolving 
winders, which were clamped on to a table, 
were made in ivory or wood ; and in most old 
work-boxes sets of small, flat winders of bone 
or mother of pearl are found, and were used 
until the late Victorian era for winding silk. 
Cotton winders, however, disappeared towards 
the middle of the century, for by this time the 
larger manufacturers had begun to supply 
thread wound on to reels ready for use. 

Many of these reels were quite unlike those 
used to-day. Wooden or ivory barrels, 1 % inches 
in height, were fitted with a loose spindle inside, 
the thread being drawn out through a hole in 
the side (Fig. 3). When empty the spindle could 
be removed and sent to the manufacturers to be 
refilled. For some years sets of carved reels with 
elaborately ornamented tops of mother of pearl, 
bone or ivory came into fashion. An unusual 
pair of old bone reels has a detachable rose 
which screws in and out of the top and holds 
down the loose end of the thread underneath it. 


Italian 


2.—FRENCH 
IVORY 


The manufacture of bone reelsyfor general use 
was, however, impracticable, and the vogue 
was not long-lived. 

Thread-waxers were always provided in 
fitted work-tables and were often constructed 
to resemble a reel with ornamental top and 
base. Wax was also kept in small boxes (Fig. 9} 
—the most usual of these being carved into the 
shape of an egg, though for holding beeswax a 
miniature wooden beehive was sometimes used. 

Scissors, though so important an item of 
sewing equipment, are among the least common 
of surviving needlework implements, for they 
are too useful to be allowed to remain idle with 
other accessories in a work-box that has fallen 
into disuse, and so become worn out or are 
broken in the course of years. The 18th-century 
scissors are as a rule long and slender, with the 
handle frequently of different material from the 
blades and much ornamented. The most decor- 
ative implements of this type are perhaps the 
pearl-handled scissors from the Continent. Stork 
or bird scissors are of eastern origin and have 
been in existence for many centuries. An inter- 
esting pair of scissors, of a type that 1° is 
unusual to find in an English work-table, is mde 
of finely cut steel with a crown-shaped har dle 
and a shank made in the form of a crucifix wth 
the limbs and features of the figure etched on ‘he 
metal (Fig. 5). The beardless Christ sugges’ a 
Russian origin, and it is probable that they \ 2re 
once used in some religious establishment ‘or 
embroidery or for teaching children to sew. 

In the Victorian era embroidery scis* rs 
became squat and triangular, the length of 
shank being reduced to a minimum. 


REELS WITH DETACHABLE ROSE FOR HOLDING THREAD; WOODEN COTTON BARRELS W:*H 
(Right) 4.—(Back row) THIMBLES OF SILVER, MOTHER OF PEARL, GOLD AND BONE AND A CHIL.’S 
SILVER THIMBLE; (front) 18ta-CENTURY SHORT IVORY THIMBLE, VICTORIAN SILVER AND CORNELIAN THIMBELE 
AND TWO CHINA THIMBLES 
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decoration on the handle was retained and consisted usually of some 
foral design. The tree-trunk pattern was also a common form of orna- 
mentation at this time. Many 18th- and 19th-century scissors fitted 
into elaborately made cases; some were provided with leather or metal 
sheaths. (It will be remembered that Edward Ferrars in Sense and 
Sensivility, breaking the news of his brother’s marriage with Lucy 
Steele, ‘‘ took up a pair of scissors that lay there . . . spoiling both them 
and their sheath by cutting the latter to pieces as he spoke.’”’) Lace- 
scissors With a flattened ball of metal at the tip of one of the blades 
were ©!so much used at this period, the blunted blade being used under- 
neath so that there was no danger of an accidental cut in any underlying 


fabric 
































e Dutch were responsible for the introduction of thimbles (Fig. 4) 
into |!) -rope for general use in 1684, and they were first made in quantity 
in th’ country in 1695 when John Lofting, a mechanic from Holland, 
set ur « factory for their production at Islington. Eighteenth- and early 
19th-. ntury thimbles were often short and broad, whereas those most 
favo d in the Victorian era were long and slim. Bone and silver 
thim’ -s were the commonest, the latter being set occasionally with 
corne .n or some other semi-precious stone to form a top. China thimbles 
were ‘so made and were said to be specially suitable for sewing silk 
mate. ul, for, being smooth, they were unlikely to draw up the threads. 
Amc © probable reason for their manufacture was the desire to imitate 





the mel thimbles which came from Battersea. In the eighteenth 

centt many very small thimbles were needed for children, and a set 

of tl > may sometimes be found in an old work-box, fitting one on top 5.—FRENCH PEARL-HANDLED SCISSORS AND 18TH-CENTURY 
of ar. -her, the smallest being only 3 in. in diameter; for, as a child ‘ me i ae ae ee Ace ery 


CUT-STEEL SCISSORS WITH A CRUCIFIX ETCHED ON TO 
THE METAL 


was ected to be able to work a sampler at 7 years old, instruction in 
stitc!, *y began at an early age, and allowance had to be made for growth. 
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6.—l8ra-CENTURY BRONZE HEMMING-BIRD. 


(Middle) 7—WOODEN HEMMING CLAMP WITH FOUR IVORY CLAMPS AND 
A CUT-STEEL CLAMP. (Right) 8—IVORY CLAMP WITH THREAD-WINDER 
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English thimbles were made in a variety 
of materials including gold, pewter, ivory and 
tortoiseshell. Mother of pearl and shagreen 


thimbles came from France, boxwood from 
Germany and glass from Bohemia and Venice. 
Russian thimbles were finely wrought from 
brass and other metals. 

An object of everyday familiarity to 18th- 
and 19th-century households was the hemming 
or netting clamp (Figs. 7 and 8). Its purpose 


was to fix one end of a piece of work firmly 
to the table while sewing, or, in the case of 
netting, to take the place of a stirrup or weighted 
cushion. These clamps were of many different 
types. Those made of wood are usually of 
robust construction and are surmounted by a 
hollow cup-shaped receptacle for holding thimble 
or wax, with a velvet pin-cushion forming a lid. 
On the underside of the lid there is generally 
a mirror. Wooden clamps of Continental origin 

















are similar in shape but have patterns painted 
on them in bright colours. For fine sewing, 
small clamps were fashioned from ivory or bone 
with a pincushion or spindle on the top; others 
had a carved knob at one side over which a 
loop for netting could be slipped. 

A somewhat different type of clamp was 
made in the form of a bird (Fig. 6) fitted with 
a spring underneath the body, so that when the 
tail was depressed the beak opened and the work 
was inserted and firmly held init. By this means 
the position of the work could be adjusted easily 
without loosening the screw by which the clamp 
was fixed on to the table. Old bird-clamps are 
cast in solid bronze either with or without 
plumage markings; more delicately modelled 
birds, carrying a spindle or pincushion on their 
backs, occur in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, while those of hollow metal belong to 
a still later period. Despite their obvious advan- 
tages, however, hemming-birds do not seem to 
have been used at all generally, for, compared 
with other types, the bird clamp is always 
something of a rarity. 


(To be concluded.) 















(Left) 9—TORTOISESHELL AND IVORY 
NEEDLE-BOX OF THE EARLY NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY; WOODEN WAX- 
BOX ; 18tx-CENTURY TORTOISESHELL 
NEEDLE-BOX INLAID WITH SILVER 
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A GOLFER OF CHARACTER 


By 


NE of the ‘“‘sixty-niners,’’ that fine 
crop of amateurs born in 1869 of whom 
Harold Hilton was the gieatest (Freddy 
Tait was born in 1870) has lately 
passed away in Mr. H. E. Taylor. Golfers of an 
elder generation and many, I think, of a younger 
one too will miss him. At Richmond where he 
lived, at St. Andrews where he spent every 
Summer a long holiday, and at Pau which was 
his happy hunting-ground for one or two wintry 
months, Bertie Taylor, as he was always called, 
was a very well known figure with a character 
and flavour very much his own. Not only was 
he a truly excellent golfer but under that almost 
deliberately nonchalant manner of playing he 
concealed an enthusiastic passion for the game 
which I have not often seen equalled. It was 
a passion chiefly for playing it himself. He did 
his duty virtuously for a number of years as a 
member of the Rules of Golf Committee and 
worked hard as Captain of the Royal Mid-Surrey 
Club, but he hardly ever, I believe, watched 
golf. I think at the bottom of his heart he 
regarded it as a waste of time during which he 
might have been playing. Of hitting the ball 
he never tired and if he had played in the final 
of a tournament in the morning, whether as 
winner or loser, he was almost sure to be seen 
playing a friendly round in the afternoon. He 
affected a rather detached and casual calm 
and that demeanour he never varied, but he 
was the very keenest of the keen. 

That Bertie was a remarkably good player 
his record attests. I have by me no list of 
achievements, but I can set down at least a few 
of them. In 1908 he reached the final of the 
Amateur Championship at Sandwich, but I 
think he was very tired by the time he got there 
and did not make so close a fight of it as might 
have been expected against a very strong man, 
the late Mr. E. A. Larrsen. At St. Andrews he 
was always a likely medal winner and three 
times there he won the Autumn Medal, which 
takes some winning. In 1912 he won with 76, 
in 1924 with the same score, and in 1933, when 
he was sixty-four years old, with 73. He won 
the Gold Medal, the second prize in the Autumn 
Meeting, in 1920 with a 78, and in 1924 and 
1928 he won the Glennie Medal which is for 
the lowest aggregate score at the Spring and 
Autumn Meetings. As late as 1935 he won the 
Calcutta Cup with Major (as he then was) 
W. H. H. Aitken, the pair playing from scratch. 
He was then sixty-six and that was one of the 
occasions on which, unless my memory plays 
me false, I saw him go out for a second round, 
the final not being sufficient to slake his thirst 
for the game. 


* * * 


How many victories were his at Sudbrook 
Park, which was his first love, and at Mid- 
Surrey which was his second, and at Sunning- 
dale, I have no notion; they must have been 
many. At Pau, where one Winter I had several 
pleasant rounds with him, he and Mr. H. M. 
Cairnes, always called ‘‘Guppy,’’ were the 
regular pair to represent Pau against Biarritz 
in the annual foursome match played over the 
two courses, and if they ever were beaten, 
as to which I am not sure, they much more 
usually won. It was, incidentally, as I remember, 
one of his odd little idiosyncrasies when he was 
at Pau to converse in a sort of Anglo-French, 
and I can still hear him distinctly saying 
“ Partagé’’ when a hole was halved. 

Bertie did not begin to come to the front 
till he was well advanced in the twenties, but 
he had knocked a ball about as a boy and had 
then acquired that free, easy swing which stood 
by him so long. He was induced to take seri- 
ously to the game by that admirable Scottish 
golfer, the late Mr. J. R. Gairdner, who used 
to play at Sudbrook Park and whom he always 
regarded as his golfing godfather and patron 
saint. Once he had been really bitten by golf 
he became and remained intensely keen and 
soon was a very good player. His swing had 


BERNARD DARWIN 


something of that drowsy grace which we so 
much admire in some American players. It may 
have lacked a little of crispness and compact- 
ness, but it was wonderfully smooth and easy 
and served him well. His whole game was 
pleasant to look at and he was a good, confident 
putter. Different people’s estimates of different 
players will necessarily vary, but Bertie did 
give his proofs and for my part I always thought 
the English selectors did him very scanty justice 
in choosing him only once to play against 
Scotland. That one appearance was not a fortu- 
nate one and by the time the war was over he was 
perhaps a little over age, but he ought to have 
played a good deal oftener than he did. That is at 
least my opinion, to which I am entirely wedded. 


* * * 


I wonder how many clubs he possessed. 
At one time the number must have run into 
hundreds, for he had, as I seem to remember, 
lockers full of them both at Sudbrook and Mid- 
Surrey and he was always producing fresh ones 
from his hoard. Moreover they were nearly 
always good ones, for he was a real fancier with 
a very good eye for a club, and if he was a great 
patron of the club-makers he was also an 
exacting one, determined to get what he wanted. 
His clubs always looked new and shiny with 
varnish, as if they had come straight out of a 
shop; at least so it seemed to me, who have 
always been conscious that my own looked as 
if they came out of a rag-bag. Whether he did 
his game good by ringing the changes quite so 
frequently may be doubted, but perhaps it 
helped to keep his interest in the game eternally 
fresh and youthful. 

That last medal win of his at St. Andrews— 
a 73 at 64 years old—was a very fine perform- 
ance, especially as he began by pitching his 
second into the burn and so opening his card 
with a discouraging six. I had finished my own 
round some time before he did and was out 
watching for anything there was to see and so 
I saw him play the last three holes. He played 
them very well till he came to the home hole, 
where he took three putts, but by that time he 
knew he had won and did not worry his head 
over much. Before that he had been, I fancy, 
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a little agitated, and though he loafed long 
with his usual external calm I thought the fires 
were burning within, as well they might be. He 
would rather have died than show any tra e of 
excitement and that was the only time t) at | 
thought I saw him excited. When he had von, 
too, I saw him, also a rare sight, simply and 
obviously pleased. When he got his mec | at 
dinner that night he had a great receptior and 
showed very humanly that he was moved y it, 
I remember that I travelled to Muirfield svith 
him the next day for a Seniors’ meeting and 
just for once in a long while I think he hav had 
almost enough golf. 


I have always owed Bertie a debt of  ati- 
tude for one small win of my own that ‘ave 
me pleasure. It was in the Golf Illustrated ‘old 
Vase at Mid-Surrey in 1919, one of the ‘irst 
competitions after the last war. He wa: my 
partner; he played badly himself and was oon 
out of the hunt, but without saving muc. he 
nursed me round the course admirably anc his 
placidity was the very best of antidote. to 
my own gathering agitation, as the tiish 
drew near. Nobody could have had a bc ‘ter 
partner and I like to mention the {act 
gratefully now, the more so as he was not 
the sort of person to whom it was easy to 
proffer thanks at the time. 


* * * 


There was one competitor with golf in his 
affections and that was salmon fishing, for which 
he used to vanish to Scotland for a while in 
some early month of the year. But I think golf 
came first and of golf that at St. Andrews. He 
was regular and conservative in his habits, 
always travelling up and down by day, probably 
on the same day of the year, and always staying 
at Mason’s from which the very shortest of 
walks took him to the club. As no Scotsman 
could have loved St. Andrews better, so no 
Scotsman could have known it better in every 
wind that blew or more fully appreciated its 
idiosyncrasies and the shots that they de- 
manded. I see him now in his habit as he lived, 
in an entirely unique brand of long “shorts” 
that he affected, walking leisurely on his way 
to the burn, and it is sad to think that that 
is one of the things that can never happen 
again. He was in his own odd, quiet, indepen- 
dent way entirely sui generis, and I have tried 
to draw this very imperfect little sketch of him 
in the hope that some of his old friends may 
care to recall him as they read. 


BEAUTY FOR LATE 
SUMMER 


ITH the possible exception of the 
dahlias no other group of flowers 
plays a more important part in the 
garden pageant in the later Summer 


than the gladioli. At that season they are to 
the garden very much what the tulips are in 
the Spring, providing a display which is every 
bit as gay and colourful. In the days before 
the war, they were one of the outstanding 
features of every public park display and in 
those gardens whose owners planted for late 
Summer effect, but during the past five years, 
in common with so many other plants, they have 
suffered an eclipse due partly to the demands 
of food crops and to the general shortage of 
supplies. 

The cutting off of supplies from the 
Continent, where the bulk of the gladioli were 
produced, coupled with the severe Winter we 
experienced in 1939-40 which caused great 
havoc and loss in our home-grown stocks 
created a shortage which is still serious. Indeed, 
it is likely to be some years yet before supplies 
will be sufficient to meet the probable demand 
and in consequence the higher prices now in 
evidence will be maintained, especially in the 
case of those varieties which are not ready 
increasers. As stocks are built up, however, 
the flower will soon return to its honoured place 
and, in the meantime, gardeners should take 


the opportunity of making full use of the lim 
supplies that are available so that the ga 
border may assume something of its peace 

beauty and charm this Summer. 

It was not for nothing that the gla 
enjoyed such widespread favour up and « 
the country in the pre-war years. It is a } 
of the easiest growth, accommodating i its 
ways and possessed of all the attributes of | >ral 
beauty, rich and varied colouring, varie of 
form and elegant carriage. Any average g: len 
soil suits it perfectly, and if the ground has 
manured the previous year so much the b. ‘ter. 
Experience shows that it prefers groum. on 
the moist side with no tendency to dry c * in 
a Summer drought, and in light and sand; oils 
plenty of humus is necessary to help thiough 
a dry time. When preparing the ground, a ‘ood 
dusting of bone meal should be appliec and 
later on when growth has started a sprin! ¢ of 
sulphate of ammonia should be given in sho very 
weather further to stimulate growth. 

It became the custom among the : :zily 
inclined and optimistic before the war to ave 
the corms, as the bulbs of gladioli are c: led, 
in the ground over the Winter, especial y 10 
southern districts. For several seasons, such 
laziness was amply rewarded by an abun jant 
harvest of bloom, but in the severe Winter of 
1939-40 there came a rude awakening as well 
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as a salutary lesson when corms left over Winter outside 
were killed. 

rhe gladiolus, unfortunately, is not hardy, and, although 
there will be those who are willing to take the gamble which 
may come off in three or four seasons out of five, wise 
oardeners, especially with rare and expensive varieties, will 
lift their corms in October and after drying them thoroughly 
store them in some dry and frost-proof place until planting 
time comes round in April and early May. Proper drying 
of the corms is essential and in a wet Autumn it is better 
to cut off the foliage as the corms are lifted and bring the latter 
indoo’; as soon as possible so that they can be well dried. If 
not p -perly dry, the corms are liable to attack by bacterial 
disea’, resulting in heavy losses. To aid lifting in good con- 
diti is a wise plan when planting in heavy soil to encase 
the ; in a handful of silver sand which keeps them dry 
and Two to three inches, depending on the texture of 
the a safe depth at which to plant and any time during 
Apt the middle of May is a good time to plant. 


WITH NEMESIAS AND ANTIRRHINUMS 
THE SUMMER BORDER 


In clumps in the hardy flower border, along the front 
of a shrub border in formal beds with a groundwork of 
annuals such as the charming Nigella, or on banks by 
the waterside where they can be conveniently inter- 
planted with Siberian irises to which they afford a fine 
succession of bloom are some of the many places where 
they can be used with advantage, and the ingenious 
gardener will doubtless discover other decorative treat- 
ments for himself. Their value for cutting cannot be 
over emphasised. They are among the finest flowers for 
interior decoration, and where there is space a small 
border in the kitchen garden should be planted up to 
provide flowers for the house without having to rob 
the ornamental borders. 


It is close on a hundred vears since the first hybrid 
gladioli, generally referred to as the Gandavensis 
hybrids, were recorded, and since that date the develop- 
ment of the flower has proceeded at a remarkable pace, 
more especially in the years between the two wars 
when raisers both at home and abroad achieved con- 

ANOTHER LATE SUMMER BORDER IN THE GARDEN AT HEADFORT siderable success. Since the introduction early this 
WHEN LARGE-FLOWERED GLADIOLI PLAY AN EFFECTIVE PART IN = Century of the species from the Victoria Falls called 

siipesigst ‘ ae ages: Per: ae a ehh site DS Rapp om G. primulinus, which always proclaims itself by its 
COMPANY WITH AURATUM LILIES, ANTIRRHINUMS, PENTSTEMONS. 


dainty and elegant habit and its hooded upper petal, 


DAHLIAS AND OTHER ARISTOCRATS OF THE LATER MONTHS 2 remarkable change has been wrought in the flower 





PICA /Y, A BEAUTIFUL LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETY WITH FLOWERS OF DELICATE PINK. (Middle) A GROUP OF 
THE MODERN LARGE-FLOWERED PRIMULINUS VARIETIES, EXCELLENT ALIKE FOR CUTTING AND GARDEN 
DEC’. ATION. (Right) COMMANDER KOEHL, A STRIKING LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETY WITH RICH SCARLET BLOOMS 
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and gardeners now have, or rather did have 
five years ago, an assemblage of varieties 
to choose from that was embarrassingly large. 
Lists are considerably restricted these 
and will remain so until stocks are 
up again, but there is a_ reasonably 
choice of reliable varieties available, 


while some of the mixtures will afford a 
first-rate display. If they can be obtained, 
such fine large-flowered kinds as the lovely 
shrimp pink Picardy, fortunately a good 
increaser, the orange scarlet Kassel, Gate of 
Heaven, Peligrina, Beat All, King George, 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, J. S. Bach, and Salbach’s 


Pink are all worth having; while, amcng the je Jam 
older primulinus varieties so attractive fo, & Mict 
indoor decoration Salmon Beauty, Swe cheart to hi 
Xanthia, Golden Frills, Copernicus, rang ne 
Butterfly and Citronella are too good t, ove. sin 
look if their names appear in the ¢ ower fo 
. — 5 Dec 
lists. G. C. TAYL: 2, 


days 
built 


good desi 


dral 
eng! 


A SILVER NEST 


IR,—Is any instance recorded of a 
bird’s nest made of filigree stream- 
ers dropped from enemy aeroplanes ? 
I have got one which was found last 
week in a wood near Fulmer, Bucking- 
hamshire. It is like a robin’s nest of 
pure silver and about four inches 
across. I am keeping it as a curiosity 
and should like to know if it is unique. 
T. M. Eyston, Hendred House 
Wantage, Berkshire. 


A KESTREL 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


Sir,—I think the following incident 
is worth recording : 

My nephew, a keen bird-lover, 
while training with his regiment the 
Sherwocd Foresters, in the South of 
England, caught and reared a young 
kestrel (falcon He took it 
with him, its home being his battle- 
dress pocket. While in its usual place 
they were both wounded by shrapnel, 
he on the shoulder, the kestrel on a 
wing, and taken prisoner two 
ago in Tunis. 

He was able to keep it in an 
Italian hospital and both recovered. 
\fter German occupation, he was 
transferred to Germany, latterly at 
Oflag 79, and while there I understand 
the kestrel used to fly outside the camp, 
presumably to get a mouse or young 
rat, and return to him, uninterfered 
with by guards of the camp. 

I am glad to give the happy 
ending of their adventures, that I 
heard this morning; thev are both 
safely back.—FRED C. STEWART, 
10, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


HARVEST BUGS 

From the Duke of Bedford. 
Sirk,— I do not think that the presence 
of cornfields is in any way necessary 
to harvest-mites; nor have I noticed 
that they are more numerous in some 
than others. The worst 
infestations from which I have suftered 
have followed a visit to areas covered 
with brambles or bracken, and chalky, 
peaty or light gravel soils seem to suit 
the mite best 

1] have found that rubbing with 
carbolic soap those portions of the 
body most likely to be attacked 
especially the legs from the ankle to 
above the knee—is a certain preven- 
tive.—BEDFoRD, Cairusmore, Newton 
Stewart, Wigtownshire 

Other correspondents have kindly 
written to suggest:—C. M. Harland, 
‘flowers of sulphur freely dusted inside 
socks or stockings, effective so long as 
one does not sit down out of doors ”’ 
Miss M. S. Johnston, ‘‘smearing the 
whole of the legs with carbolic toilet 
soap, lather and letting it dry before 
putting on stockings’’: Clive Cam- 
pion, ‘‘a tablespoonful of T.C.P. in 
the morning bath; feet bathed in the 
same solution again at tea-time”’ 
Lieutenant H. F. Middleton, ‘‘ essen- 
tial oil (cloves, citronella, lavender, 
eucalyptus) applied in small dabs on 
socks and stockings and repeated 
once or twice aday. To cure bites: 
strong ammo aia (0-880) with three or 
four times the volume of water. This 
application causes intense temporary 
smarting but seems to kill the har- 
vcster.’’—Ep. 


WHY DO U.S.A. ATHLETES 
WIN ? 

S1r,—-With reference to the article 

Why Do U.S.A. Athletes Win? by 

Lieutenant-Colonel Webster in the 

April 27 issue of Country Lire, I do 


overseas 


years 


seasons 


not think the* the schools of Sitkeborg 
and Ollerup could strictly speaking 
be called homes of sport. It is true 
that the school in Ollerup, which I 
myself have attended, has both two 
swimming baths and two stadiums, 
but fundamentally it is a Folk High 
School which specialises in qualifying 
young men in Winter and girls in 
Summer to teach P.T. according to 
the system of Niels Bukh as laid down 
in his handbook Primitive Gymmastics. 
Other schools have their own systems, 
but Niels Bukh’s is most universally 
known. It was designed primarily 
for the benefit of the agricultural 
labourer and others who have to do 
hard manual work, and in all villages 
can be found groups of men and women 
who meet once a week during the 
Winter to do gymnastics together and 
sometimes folk-dancing. Sport in 
Denmark is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the inhabitants of the towns 
and these do not generally show any 
interest in P.T.—BEMKA GRINLING, 
Conevhurst, Ewhurst. 


SWIMMING FOR HIS 
DINNER 


S1R,— My mother owned a fine tor- 
toiseshell cat which used to swim the 
Lancaster Canal almost daily in order 
to catch young rabbits in the fields 
on the farther side. I think the idea 
that cats dislike a wetting is much 
exaggerated. During last Autumn 
when we had incessant rain _ for 
months, I saw two cats sitting out for 
hours during the downpours then so 
frequent. They were often in long 
grass watching mouse-holes or rabbit 
burrows and, beyond giving an 
occasional shake to their paws, it 
might have been dry weather for all 
the notice they took of the heavy 
driving rain.—CATHERINE M. CLARK, 
Favrer Holme, Windermere. 


SNIPE IN HUNDREDS 


Sir, -Possibly the following might be 
of interest for your readers. As you 
know, very hard frost came on 
December 24-25. I was living near 
Bude, Cornwall, and onthe 28th walked 
along the canal which was covered 
with ice, with meadows bordering it. 
About half a mile out of Bude I 


A DOUBLE BRIDGE 


flushed several snipe which flew only 
a short distance and pitched among 
a large cluster of birds feeding in the 
meadow. On examining this cluster 
of birds more closely, I was astonished 
to find that they were all snipe and all 
feeding in full view: these clusters 
of birds covered several acres of 
ground; there must have been many 
hundreds of snipe gathered there. 
When I clapped my hands perhaps 
50 or more birds took wing, but flew 


only a short distance and joined the © 


feeders again. They were thicker on 
the ground than a flock of starlings 
and many bunches not more than 
60 or 70 yards away. 

I have never seen in my life so 
many snipe gathered together as I saw 
that day in full daylight and, more 
remarkable still, as there was no effort 
at concealment. All the snipe in the 
country seemed to be gathered into 
these few acres of meadow. I watched 
them for over an hour. I have had 
pretty good experience of snipe, 
having shot many hundreds in Ireland. 

In the 1915-16 Winter, when sta- 
tioned at Cork, I once saw two wood- 
cock within 100 yards of Cork 
Barracks feeding in the field as one 
sees green plover during hard frost in 
the middle of the day.—R. G. CURREY 
(Lt.-Col.), Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


A DOUBLE BRIDGE 
Sik, —The letter in CouNntTRY LIFE in 
regard to Cromford Canal reminds me 
of a double bridge built over the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, of which 
I enclose a photograph. This bridge 
is situated about 5 miles from Skipton, 
and carries the main road from 
Skipton to Lancashire. The lower 
bridge was constructed prior to the 
opening of the canal in 1770, and would 
be quite ample for the leisurely road 
traffic of the period. The road was 
raised and_ levelled many vears 
later, and a new bridge was_ built 
over the original one. 

Thousands of motorists use this 
road, and most of them are quite 
unaware that they are passing over 
two bridges together, especially as in 
Summer the trees on each side of the 
bridges obstruct the view of the canal. 
Indeed, many do not know there is a 


OVER THE LEEDS AND LIVERPOOL 


CANAL 


See letter: 


A Double Bridge 
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bridge at all, unless they have 
to stop and look.—ARNOLD | 
310, Hopwood Lane, Halifax 
shire. 
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Sir,—-In his interesting study 
Men of Devon in your issue of 
Mr. E. L. Grant Watson expré 
surprise at hearing tacks 
“‘sprigs.’’ I am equally astoni 
hear of them being used to ho! 
felt, as in my native county, Wo 
shire, the name is given to the © attish 
almost headless kind of tac used 
by the picture-framer to fast-n thy 
back into the frame or by the car- 
penter when he does not wish th 
head of the nail to show in the finished 
work.—MARGARET FREER, FE vershot 
Rectory, Dorset. 


RANDOM 
RECOLLECTIONS 


Sir,—Mr. Lionel Edwards’s 
Random Recollections brought back 
happy memories of the _ refresh- 
ment hut in St. James’s Park, where 
as a boy, I used to buy %d. worth 
of sweets or 4d. glass of lemonade 
The milk straight from the cow 
was always a most popular feature 
with the children who entered the 
park from the Horse Guards’ parade 
ground. 

The old lady was Mrs. Kitchen 
and she was assisted by her daughter 
and two sons on busy days. The elder 
son since then has become known to 
us all as a great music-hall artist 
the famous Fred Kitchen. 

When King Edward VII came to 
be crowned in 1902 Fred Kitchen 
broadcast among his audiences King 
Edward farthings mounted in an 
aluminium disc as an advertisement 
On one side were the words “ Keep m 
and never go broke,’’ on the reverss 
was “With the compliments of Fred 
Kitchen.’” I have carried onc dail\ 
for forty-three years. I often wonder 
how many of these lucky masc ‘ts are 
in existence to-day.—H. Tomas 
Wavren Point, Gloucester Road King- 
ston Hill, Survey. 
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HENRY KEENE AND . 
SANDERSON IN DU! 
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Sir,—I was much interested 


article on Henry 
H. Clifford Smith which apps 
a recent number of CoUNTR 
In an account submitted by 
College, Dublin, to the Irish 
ment for the spending of publi 
up to the vear 1759 the gre — west 
front of the College is stated t. de by 
Messrs. Keene and Saunde) 1 ol 
London (see Journals of the I use of 
Commons of the Kingdom of — eland, 
1759-60, pages 391-92). Kee was 
presumably Henry Keene, b | who 
was Saunderson—an architec or 4 
firm of builders ? 

I have just completed 
history of Trinity College, anc 
be very glad if any of your 
could help me.—CoONSTANTI 
WELL, 19, Lower Baggot Street, blin 

Miss Maxwell’s discovery nakes 
a most interesting addition > ou! 
knowledge of two Georgian arc tects 
the more so in revealing that © this 
occasion at least they were ass‘ ated. 

The ‘‘ Mr. Saunderson of L« «don 
is undoubtedly John Sander: n of 
whom Mrs. Esdaile contribute: notes 
to Country LiFe, October 2. 1937 
identifying him as architect o: Kirt 
lington, Oxfordshire, begun 1741 for 
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jashwood, and Stratton Park, 


ames 
dcheld -ver, Hampshire (both ascribed 
tohim in Vitruvius Britannicus, 1767) ; 
and of Hampstead Parish Church, 
1744-47 (see Vestry Minutes com- 
municated by Mr. Collins Baker, 
December 11, 1937). Sanderson also 
designe; a monument in Ely Cathe- 
jral to Humphry Smith, d. 1741, 
engineer for the draining of Thorney 
Level, Isle of Ely, and Deeping 
Fens, ich was carved by Charles 
Stanle The latter executed the 
plaster rk at Kirtlington, a house 
in th lesign of which Vitruvius 
Britan is associates Sanderson with 
at mith.”’ Mrs. Esdaile identi- 
fied S ) as this Humphry of Ely 
from monument having been 
expres erected to him “by John 
Sande of London, architect’? who 
pays tr. ute to “his competent know- 
ledge the most useful arts and 
scienc 

\ nk between Sanderson and 
Keent t is worth noting is that the 
Mr. Hi mentioned in the Hampstead 
Vestry nutes as being a competitor, 
with roft, for the design of that 
chure presumably James Horne, 
Surve to the Dean and Chapter of 
West ter Abbey, whom Keene 
succe’ in that post in 1752 (see 
Mr. ¢ rd Smith’s article on Keene). 

I Dublin Commission in 1759- 
60, n twenty years after Sander- 
son’s 1er known works, suggests 
that vas by then an ageing man; 
Keen i the other hand, was then 33, 
and h . recently completed Hartwell 
Churc. possibly also Hartwell House), 
the G idhall at High Wycombe, and 
Bowe 1755-60) for Lord Shelburne. 
Pyle’s conversation piece including 
Keen illustrated CouNTRY LIFE, 
March 30, 1945) is dated 1760. Thus 
Keene was then at the height of his 
career ond, in the light of the Dublin 
comm: ion, may have to some extent 
inheri Sanderson’s practice; the 
associ ‘ion of both with buildings 
in the Oxfordshire-Buckinghamshire 
region is possibly significant.—ED.) 

DYED PIGEONS 

SIR, read with delight Major 
Jarvis’s description of dyed birds and 
lecorated animals which appeared 
in A Countryman’s Notes in a recent 
issue. In Egypt it is by no 
means uncommon to see horses and 
donkeys with their tails, and some- 


times their fetlocks, dyed a brilliant 
orange. I believe it is henna that is 
used. The artistic instinct is also 
evident when the donkeys are clipped, 
for a neat design is quite often exe- 
cuted on the animal’s hind legs. 





THE GNARLED OLD TRUNK 
See letter: An Old Wistaria 
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A short while ago I paid a brief 
visit to Port Sudan and in the native 
quarter of the town was considerably 
surprised to see a number of vivid 
green pigeons. These birds looked so 
fit and glossy I could hardly believe 
they were real, but their proud owner 
soon appeared and told me that he 
dyed all his pigeons green so that he 
could detect any thefts! I was so 
surprised I failed to ask him what 
dye he used or how he applied it. I 
shall make further enquiries during 
my next visit—J. M. D. LEGGE, 
Khartoum, Sudan. 


THE CHEQUERS-TREE 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter 
from W. A. Gorewell in your issue 
of March 30, about the Chequers-tree. 

I believe it is almost certain that 
all the inns which bear the sign of the 
Chequers were at one time part of the 
estate of the Earl of Surrey. It so 
happens that his coat of arms was 
part Chequy, but I forget the colours, 
I believe or and sable. 

Thus it would seem evident that 
the tree was named after the sign, 
not the tavern after the tree.—P. D. 
NIGHTINGALE, Bedmonton Manor, 
Sittingbourne, Kent. 
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THE LASS OF 
RICHMOND HILL 


S1r,—Mrr. Pressly’s letter 
which you published 
recently is not quite 
correct. 

Frances I’Anson, 
the heroine of the song, 
was staying with the 
Hutchinsons, not with 


her father, at the Hill 
House, Richmond, York- 
shire, when Leonard 
McNally was courting 
her and wrote The Lass 
of Richmond Hill. Ralph 
Hutchinson, her grand- 
father, had a son Joseph, 
of whom I am a direct 
descendant, and a 
daughter Martha, who 
married William I’ Anson 
and became the mother 
of Frances. 
One of 
descendants, 
Isabella 
Bamice, 
8, 1923, 


Frances’s 
Frances 
Dorothea 
died October 
aged 99 (vide 
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The Times, October 11, 
1923). 

I do not under- THE PORTRAIT OF FRANCES I[’ANSON 
stand the statement See letter: The Lass of Richmond Hill, 


A WISTARIA WHICH COVERS 1,200 SQUARE FEET 


See letter: 


AN OLD WISTARIA 
S1r,—The wistaria (shown in my 
photographs) which is growing on one 
of the walls of the old Queen Elizabeth 
Grammar School, Barnet, Hertford- 
shire, is reputed to be one of the first 
three trees to be imported into this 
country from China in 1816. If this 
is correct this specimen must be about 
128 years old. It is easily the largest 
one I have seen and covers a wall area 
of approximately 48 feet by 25 feet, 
that is 1,200 square feet. The trunk 
is of considerable girth, being 53 inches 
in circumference 4 feet from the 
ground. The height of the trunk is 
approximately 10 feet and it is very 
knotted and gnarled. It would be 
interesting to learn what has become 
of the other two trees. Perhaps some 
of your readers may know of their 
location and how they compare in 
size with this one.—N. K. PHILLIPs, 
1, Bedford Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


An Old Wistaria 


that ‘“‘Frances I’Anson’s  forbears 
for at least eight generations had 
been tenants of the Lords Bolton 
in Wensleydale,” as this title was only 
created in 1797, 7.e. 31 vears after 
she was born. 

The term very 
common one in Yorkshire and I doubt 
if it is used in the South of England. 

W. Barctay Hunton’ (Major), 
Swaledale, Cobble Hill, BC., Canada 


A PORTRAIT OF THE LASS 


Sir,—My Hunton cousins have sug- 
gested to me that you may care to 
close the correspondence on the Lass 
of Richmond Hill by publishing a 
reproduction of her portrait. I do 
not know the history of the picture, 
but Messrs. T. Spencer and Sons of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, who own the 
copyright of the postcard which I 
send with their permission, were 
established in 1832, twenty-one years 
before the death of my great-grand- 
mother. She was Frances I’Anson’s 


“Lass” is: a 


first cousin and, with other Hutchinson 


descendants, lived in’ Richmond all 
her life. The firm is, therefore, in a 
good position to know the truth 
Thev tell me that there is only one 
picture of Frances I’ Anson 

I note that one of vour corre- 


spondents has suggested that Frances 


may have lived in Richmond, Surrey 
after her marriage to Leonard 
McNally. We have never heard that 
and I doubt it. If it were true, would 
not Richmond, Surrey, have included 


her name among their various clain 
ants?—M. Maynarp, Ch ’ 
Hertfordshire. 


ht t) j 


OLD, ‘HAMPSHIRE WAYS 


Sin,—I have just read a copy 

CounTRY LIFE (containing an articl 
by 5S. E. Scammell with the title Old 
Hampshire Ways), while on 
in Italy as a survevor R.E. Before 
the war I read of the discovery by 
Alfred Watkins between 1921-29 that 


service 


alignments were general throughout 
Britain, and indeed across Europe, 
along the courses of the invading 


tribes of 2000-1000 B.c., probably the 
Beaker Folk, and certainly used by 
later invaders, notably the Celts. 
Alignments were last used in 670 a.p., 
when Offa’s and Wat’s Dykes along 
the Welsh border were cut, aligning 
at certain stretches. All these dis- 
coveries were supported by some 30 
observers in several parts of Britain, 
who contributed their finds in one of 
Watkins’s four books The Ley-Hunters 
Manual, the publishers of which 
suffered a blitz in 1940. The Straight 
Track Club which Watkins formed 
before his death in 1929 hopes after 
the war to write a handbook and a 
more detailed work on Watkins’s dis- 
covery, and all the facts and data 
since discovered which have placed 
the theories of alignments now in the 
realm of solid indisputable fact. 
Colonel Scammell’s article gives 
the name Cold Harbour (at Heniard) 
as indicating Roman occupation. A 
number of Watkins’s followers have 
found over 500 Coldharbours all over 
Britain—and every one is on an 
alignment; and Cole-Arbor can be 
traced to either Celtic or Anglo-Saxon 
meanings. The majority are merely 
road junction names, without any 
ancient building or site known, and 
many are placed at regular 6-mile 
distances apart; where one is missing 
may be found a Begger’s Bush or 
Beggar’s Roost, etc., Begas being 
Celtic for bush. So, in addition to the 
fact that the Romans, being more 
realistic and practical, did not align 
their straight roads, as their precur- 
sors did, to hilltops and tree clumps, 
the evidence of names _ refutes 
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Colonel Scammell’s suggestion about 
Coldharbour.._Kk. H. Koop, Sapper, 
Ru: 

We have sent our cOTTespe mdent’s 
letter to Colonel Scammell, now in 
India, who replies as follows : 

I have read Mr. WKoop’s letter 
very closely and with great interest. 
1 fear, however, that I must still 
number among the monstrous regi- 
ment of sceptics who regard the rela- 
tion between leys and ridgeways as 
rather similar to that between astro- 
logy and astronomy We know the 
system of settlement and lines of com- 
munication native to the Britons and 
their successors; it was a system of 
ridgeways and not Mr. Koop’s system 
of leys. This is not in dispute. His 
system, therefore, must pre-date the 
Britons, and that is in fact his con- 
tention. With a few exceptions, there 
is, I believe, no evidence that the 
ridgeway system back further 
than the Iron-Bronze Age. Before 
that, Mr. Koop has a clear field to 
prove what he can. 

In any normal terrain the straight 
line makes for very difficult, and even 
impossible, travel, unless, like the 
Romans, vou undertake the labour of 
metalling even they were not so 
enamoured of the straight line as is 
often supposed. Neolithic Britain is 
said to have been even wetter than 
ours. I do not think the ley-hunters 
have ever suggested their routes were 
metalled. In so far as the ley implies 
a track, therefore, the presumption 
must surely be either that the 
responsible was of very low intelli- 
gence, which is not compatible with 
the elaborate organisation implied, or 
that such a geometric lay-out had 
some religious = significance Such 
geometric settlement would 
tate a complete disregard of the usually 
vital questions of water-supply, food 
and defence. Such Avebury 
ind Stonehenge are, I believe, now 
generally considered to date from the 
Neolithic/Iron Age transition, and 
mply some religious regard, howeve1 
for geometry and astronomy 
but to extend a geometric system over 
thousands of square miles, with an 
weuracy not far short of that ot! 
modern instruments, is a_ vastly 
zreater matter, and would require 
very sound proof indeed: particu- 
arly since, as I believe, no other known 
ancient civilisation in any part of the 
globe exhibits this peculiar charactet 
Sti Iep 


A FREAK LAMB 
SIR This Spring a freak lamb was 
born on this estate. It has eight legs, 
four ears, one nose, One jaw, two back- 
bones (one on each side of the skull), 
me brainbox, two hearts, two livers, 
two hindquarters with two tails, one 
head, one eye in the middle of the 
head. The mother is doing weli to- 
gether with a perfectly normal lamb 
born at the same : 
time Ik. HAYCE 
DASHWOOD, A sfoi 
vowant Estate, Ox- 
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KITCHEN 
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7 
have read 
vith much interest 
11 recent 
n Ston Easton 
Park, and was par- 
cularly interested 
in the photograph 
the old kitchen 
By the side ol 
the old. tire pla e 
which retains 
apparently its 
incient appear- 
nee —is a_ hori- 
ntal rack 
ontaining a num- 
ber of basket and 
pronged spits. It 
would be very 
interesting to 
know if these spits 
are still used, and 
also what arrange- 
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EASTON, SHOWING 
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THE CURRAGH GOES TO THE 


MAY 11, 1945 


SEA 


See letter: The Curraghs of Western Ireland 


ment exists (or existed) for hanging 
them before the open fire and_ for 
turning them when in place. 

These old household fittings have 
been little described other than by the 
late Gertrude Jekyll in Old West 
Surrev and Old English Household Life, 
and it seems that comparatively few 


THE YEW ARCHES OF 


See letter: 


of these fittings and fixtures now cNXist 
apart from those in museums. A 
recent survey of the old buildings of 
Reading erected before 1845—-involv- 
ing many hundreds to show 
that in only one case has there been 
a smoke jack preserved, and also that 
only one specimen each of a brick oven 


seems 


> ~4 





KITCHEN AT 
SPITS 


See letter: 


OF THE STON 


and a spit rack with jack board now 
remain. These are separated in four 
different buildings in the borough. 
The enclosed photograph of ob- 
jects in a private collection shows 
many of these old fittings. The objects 
are: (top) shepherd’s crook; tin 
candlestick; boxwood lemon squeezer ; 


ALTON TOWERS 


Yew Arches 


gotfering iron; candle mould; clock- 
work jack. (Jn fireplace) pot-hangers 
with lazy backs, pots and_ kettles; 
iron fireback;' chimney crane; 
spit dogs; basket spit (one side is 
unfortunately missing). Other objects 
are a brass “‘bottle”’ jack; gridiron; 
branding iron; skillett box iron; 


dogs; 


A COLLECTION OF OLD HOUSEHOLD GEAR 
INCLUDING SPIT AND CHIMNEY CRANE 


Old Kitchen Gear 


iron mortar and pestle; and 
metal hanging pot. 

It is most interesting the — thes, 
spits are still in existence ¢ Sto, 
k-aston. 

I noticed, too, in a photog iph of 
an interior at Dowles Manor Hoyg, 
in your issue of March 1 that 
there exists there a vertical s] 
with pronged and basket spits 
was also interesting to see.— D1 
SHERBORN, The Fishery, Maple: 
Oxfordshire. 


THE CURRAGHS (F 
WESTERN IRELAND ) 


Sir,—I am enclosing a photog 
one of the curraghs of western | 
made famous by the Man o 
film but with a history reachi1 
for centuries, and going on i 
present day regardless of accid 
tame. The bottoms of the ci 
are of tarred canvas stretche: ove; 
lath ribs. The picture shov tw 
men carrying a boat down t} slip- 
way for launching, with nets a’ | tw 
types of local lobster pots :1 th 
background.—E. M. BarRAupD Litt 
Eversden, Cambridgeshire. 

YEW ARCHES 
Sir,—-With reference to the ver 
interesting article on topiary ir your 
issue of March 30, I enclose a ;,hoto- 
graph of the clipped yew arclies in 
the gardens of Alton Towers, Sta fford- 
shire. Though not topiary in the strict 
sense of the term, they are a credit 
to the landscape gardener o! the 
Victorian era. One of the many fea- 
tures of these delightful gardens, they 
probably date from the days of the 
elder Pugin, the architect for th 
Towers at the time of John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, whose statue in the 
grounds bears the inscription He 
made the desert smile.”’ 

The estate was sold and until th: 
outbreak of the war was visited by 
thousands of people from all parts ot 
the country, but under present con- 
ditions it is closed to the public 
H. B. BAINFORD, Doveridge, Derbyshire 


SIR CLAUD ALEXANDER 
Sir, You will have noticed the death 
recently, of SirClaud Alexander. In him 
zoology and the poultry industry have 
lost a great supporter, who carried out 
a great number of breeding experi- 
ments. At his home at Fay Gat: 
sex, the park and garden resembled « 
small zoo. Among much of interest | 
remember moufflon, white  [rglish 
cattle, wapiti, zebras, a cross bei ween 
a collie and a wolf bred by ‘Sir 1 
Drake, many cats (and of the- > the 
late Lady Alexander was a well-! own 
judge and_ exhibitor), and bout 
twelve show Skye terriers. Bi: 's ot 
many varieties including snow. owls 
were also there. The stable con «ined 
Cleveland bays bought, I thi at 
H.M.’s sale, and a_ coach, ivel 
by Miss Alex det 
an expert ‘> ip. 
Among poul y Si! 
Claud carr! out 
many experi ents 
chiefly witl large 
Frizzle fow eXx- 
hibited wit suc- 
cess at the Jarger 
shows. A great 
part of th work 
Was Carri out 
personally ol 
Claud an his 
family, wh« there- 
fore posses: d ful 
knowledge of thi 
factors n¢ 

for the n 
ment of a 
zoo, much 
same lines 
presume, tl ose o 
Sir G. TT: -whitt 
Drake at Maid: 
stone and_ f the 
Duke of F dfor 
at Woburn. -G. ! 
Wixtiams (Col 
Tredrea, Pe. vana'- 
worthal, Truro 
Cornwall, 


bell- 


rack 
whicl 
EKR 


bas 
nai 


ph ot 
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Arai 
back 
) the 
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Sus- 
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The Best Car in the World 











PLAN NOW 
for your 


PEACETIME MOTORING ' 


Rolls Royce and Bentley cars will be in even 
shorter supply until production is resumed. 
However, we still have the finest selection of 
these cars, including many of low mileage. 
f the Rolls 
hen available. 


Hii 


At iy 
GooD SEED! A flood of summer gold in a thimble’s space ! past : eae: A is 


— 


8 ij: 
I: 
il 


ome 


+ 


AEE OO 
pie Ye 


| } 
| 


Wherever the hand broadcasts them, each tiny grain will fall to 
the performance of its function, fulfilling in due time a rich part 
of the garden’s lovely plan . . . More stern, and far wider, 
the plan to which our little products contribute : nothing less than 
the great interwoven net of British transport. But they too can 
b» counted on to perform faithfully. They are made that way. 


AC SPARKING PLUGS 


WORLD'S, LAI LARGEST OFFICIAL RETAILERS OF ROLLS ROYCE AND BENTLEY CARS 
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DAMAGE TO HIDES 


by ordinary Fencing 
can be avoided 


By rubbing against 
barbed wire fencing, 
their 


hides and expose them- 


cows _lacerate 
selves to fly attack. In 
consequence, the milk 
yield is affected. This 
cannot happen if you 
instal the ‘Fencemaster’ 


#; 


~~ Fencing Unit. 


SE ac | — ee 


Cooper-Stewart 
'FENCEMAS TER 


ELECTRIC FENCING UNIT 


Write for full details, or "phone (Temple Bar 9801): 


THE COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 136/7 LONG ACRE W.C.2 
Makers of Lightweight Agricultural Equipment 
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NSEY-THE GOLDEN BUTTER 8 


The English Guernsey Cattle Scciety, 98, Wimpole Street, London, W.1 





% 
ae 








ASY to instal and simple to control. 
Continuous operation and discharge. 
Even drying, pneumatic elevation of wet 
and dried grain. For sack or bulk 
handling. Capacity up to 2 tons per 
hour. Details on re- 

quest. Standard Drier 


£455 


ex works. 


NNEDY « KEMP 


LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS 


Phone: Longparish 224 "Grams: ‘* Kennedy, Longparish "’ 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE FUTURE OF 
FARM INSTITUTES 


N the brave new world that is 

planned for British agriculture 

every county is expected to run 

at least one farm institute, 

two in the case of the larger 
counties. Last week I spent a profit- 
able afternoon with the principal of 
one of the established farm institutes. 
He has experience which is worth 
passing on to those in other counties 
who now have to set about the busi- 
ness of providing a farm institute. At 
the start I was glad to find that he 
agreed with the view I have always 
held that a boy should have at least 
a full year’s practical experience on a 
good farm before he takes a course 
at either a farm institute or agri- 
cultural college. The lectures in the 
classroom mean something to him if 
he can see their application in the 
field. Otherwise they are just so much 
more book learning and after ten years 
in a classroom the appetite for book 
learning is liable to fail, especially 
with the boy who has set his heart on 
farming and has a practical mind. Of 
course if a boy has been brought up 
on a farm and has taken his part 
regularly in the work of the farm in 
his holidays this interval of practical 
training in his scholastic career does 
not matter so much. But a year’s 
practice about the age of 16 or 17 is 
right as a general rule. 


Co-Education 


OST farm institutes take boys 
M and girls. They work together 
and to some extent play together. 
Young people of this age need some 
supervision, but if the principal makes 
clear that no nonsense will be tolerated 
there is little trouble. This mixing of 
boys and girls certainly helps to solve 
the entertainment problem. They 
amuse themselves quite happily. 
There is something to be said too for 
drawing students from a wide radius 
and not merely from one county. It 
makes for a broader outlook and for 
healthy rivalry between the home 
county and the others in games and 
debates. Opposing teams are ready- 
made. Most usually it happens that 
nearly all the students at a county 
farm institute come from the home 
county. County scholarships are pro- 
vided and the authorities naturally 
give preference to students born and 
bred in the county. When every 
county has its farm institute it would 
be a good plan to arrange deliberately 
some interchange of students. One 
county could provide courses in 
general agriculture with specialist 
courses in poultry keeping and dairy- 
ing. Aneighbouring county could offer 
the same general agricultural course 
with specialist courses in horticulture 
and bee-keeping. All the horticultural 
students from the two counties would 
go to the second county and all the 
dairy students to the first. It is a 
mistake to try to crowd in too many 
courses at one institute. 


In Praise of the Practical 


T is now the Ministry of Education 
and not the Ministry of Agri- 
culture that is responsible for farm 
institutes. This means that the local 
administration comes under the Edu- 
cation Committee of the County 
Council and not the Agricultural 
Committee as hitherto. In most 
counties the Education Committees 
will need strengthening on the agri- 
cultural side. The professional educa- 
tionist is not the ideal person to 
guide the development of agricultural 
training. He sets too much store 
by academic qualifications and not 
enough by practical good sense, which 
is one of the qualities that the farm 
institute needs to bring out in a lad. 
It has been suggested that entry to 


a farm institute should be limi 
boys and girls who have pass 
school certificate examination 
leaving school. A sound general 
tion is the best basis a youngst 
have for farming or any other o: 
tion, but there are some boys \v 
well at farm institutes who 
always near the bottom of the c 
school. They do not start to b 
until they get in a more pr: 
atmosphere. These are the lad 
will make the farm manager 
foremen of the future. I look fc 
to the time when a diploma f 
farm institute is regarded a 


“minimum qualification when a 


farmer is looking for a manage 
landowner is looking for a tenar 
Denmark and in some parts of C 
nearly all the younger generati 
farmers have had the advantag: 
training course at one of the 
cultural colleges. It is an acc 
practice now for old students to r 


to the colleges for short refre 


courses in the Winter vacation. 
mers would not spare the tim 
this if they did not feel it worth 


Starved Spring Corn 


OME of the Spring corn has not 
April 


been looking happy. Late 


d ty 
1 the 
fore 
1uca- 


Y Car 


upa- 
0 do 


were 


‘SS at 


3som 
tical 
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and 
ward 
ma 
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In 
lada 
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of a 
igri- 
pted 
turn 
sher 
*ar- 
for 


while 
to keep their knowledge up-to-d: 


ite. 


frosts and dry conditions made some 


fields of barley look a sickly y« 
that the roller did not cure. 


‘llow 


This has 


been most marked on the chalks and 


the heavy clays. The chalks are 
bably short of potash. No amou 


pro- 
nt of 


top dressing with nitrogen will make 
potash-deficiency good. One huniired- 
weight or even a half-hundredweight 
of potash salts to the acre applied at 
the time of sowing the barley makes 
all the difference on this type of land. 
With a combine drill a complete fer- 
tiliser in granular form is the easiest 
to apply and the most effective in 


giving corn a strong start on droug 


soils. It is evident enough in my 


trict where the combine drill has |x 


and evident enough too where 
one or two turns, the drill went 
out the fertiliser. 

starved and two 
height than the rest 

By the way, it pays 
couple of hours to wash out, 
apart and thoroughly oil the con 
drill before it is packed away, n 
be seen until September, when \ 
drilling starts. Modern ferti 
corrode the working parts disastr 
in these drills, and new part 
sometimes difficult to get. 


inches les 
of the 


Ware Potatoes and Plant 
VENTUALLY the balance « 
seed potatoes arrived in tin 
planting to be finished on the las 
of April. What came were hardl) 
potatoes. They were hearty 
potatoes with, I should say, a 
seed potatoes riddled out 0, 
two-inch riddle. Someone els« 
lucky enough to get those. A + 
real seed-size potatoes should 
an acre and a quarter. We fin 
when we are using our own once-{ 
seed. But the so-called seed th 
have been getting from the merc 
in the past three seasons has 
mostly ware. Scotland had a s 
warning about this last season a 
looked, until a month ago, as tl 
the warning had been taken to }! 
They were sending real see: 
potatoes South. At the end any 
was sent. I do not blame the 
entirely. The Ministry of Food 
pressing them to load all they 
and taking a large tonnage for 


ment to Holland, where the Ger: 


had left the unfortunate I 
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farmers with no seed potatoes. 
CINCINNAT! 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





THE DAY OF BIG 
BARGAINING 


kk many months the pre- 
yminant characteristic of the 
irket for landed properties 
is been bargaining for thou- 


nds of acres at a _ time. 
Compet tion to acquire very substan- 
tial inv. tments in British real estate 
has be revealed more by the fore- 
stalling { auctions, and the announce- 
ments .' the private transfer of pro- 
pertie at have not been mentioned 
as like! to come under the hammer, 


than b> actual results of public com- 
petiti 


IVESTMENT AND 
OCCUPATION 

©TUAL corporations have 
with insurance companies 


and si: ‘ar concerns of a strong finan- 
cial t and both classes have had 
to rec. mn with private buyers. The 
volun f business in respect of pro- 
perty or occupation or investment,”’ 
as th stereotyped formula usually 
expre ; it, though agreeably quite 
up t expectations, has taken a 


secon ry place. The reason for that 


must sought partly in the long 
contin ed enemy action against large 
parts England and Scotland, and 
partly in doubts as to how the war- 


time \ orks that have been spread all 
over country may affect amenity 


oreve) something more important to 
the m. .ntenance of land values. Now 
that : flying bomb and its yet 
more foathsome sequel, the rocket, 
have rone the way of the original 
weap the bomb, the market is 


freed from what was in every sense of 
the term a gravely disturbing element. 


CLEARING AWAY WAR WORKS 
FP XHOUGH there must be extensive 
tracts of country that can never 
be fully or even partly cleared of some 


forms of war works, very effective 
clearances will be possible as a general 


rule, and, if what cannot be cleared 
constitutes a blot on the landscape, 
portions of the works may be put to 
uses that foreshadow new and profit- 
able developments, and, in so far as 
that is the case, the large investor 
will not raise any objection. Take 
the acreages of concreted runways as 
aninstance, The vast expenditure of 
money and the Herculean task of 
forming them have produced some- 
thing that only a prohibitive amount 
of labour and outlay could remove, 
and then the question would arise : 
how is the debris to be disposed of, 
and will the cleared surface be of any 
value for cultivation? Besides, it is 
conceivable that, with the inevitable 
Increase in civilian air-travel, many 
of the military aerodromes may prove 
to be of great service. Again, the 
clearance of aerodromes might be 
objected to as to some extent a 
measure of disarmament, depriving 
the air power of that without which it 
cannot operate. 


OVER £2,000,000 FOR LONDON 
PROPERTIES 


HE sale of three London pro- 
perties in a few weeks for a total 
considerably exceeding £1,000,000, 
and half-a-dozen deals amounting to 
roundly another £1,000,000, without 
teckoning a recent transaction in the 
treehold ground rent on one of the 
newest and biggest blocks of flats or 
otices in the West-end, or a recent 
great .uction of freehold ground rents, 
May \cll be but the prelude to a tidal 


Wave uf London investment. 

proximately £250,000 is the 
Price » aid by Sir John Leigh, m.p., for 
the 9 years’ lease of Kent House, a 
large) odern block of offices and show- 
‘rooms in Great Portland Street, 
Oxfor’ Circus. The ground rent is 
£4 56/ 


a year, and the present gross 


yield from a number of tenancies is 
about £20,000 a vear. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley have sold this 
investment a week or two before the 
contemplated auction. 

Mayfair Court, a modern block 
of flats in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, 
has been bought by Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank, for use, when the premises are 
freed from requisition, as the offices 
of important film undertakings. The 
sum paid for the property is roundly 
£200,000. 


STRANGE CHAPTER OF 
CHURCH HISTORY 


LARGE site in Conduit Street 
A has been let on building lease 
for 99 years at a yearly ground rent 
rising to £2,850, the lessees to lay out 
at least £50,000 on new premises. 
Underlying this matter-of-fact, and 
not in itself very remarkable, notifica- 
tion is one of the oddest stories in the 
annals of the Church. The owners of 
the site are the trustees of the charity 
known as Trinity Chapel Site (St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields). On the south 
side of Conduit Street for nearly 200 
years stood a structure called Trinity 
Chapel. When in 1688 James II abdi- 
cated, among the things which he 
surrendered was a movable chapel, a 
wheeled wooden kind of large caravan, 
which he had had accompany him 
in his royal progresses, so that his 
chaplain might conduct special ser- 
vices for him. 

Soon after the King’s abdica- 
tion the chapel was wheeled from 
Hounslow to London and placed in 
Conduit Street. Archbishop Tenison 
asked the new King and Queen, 
William and Mary, to allow him to 
use the caravan-chapel as a temporary 
place of worship for people living 
around Hanover Square. In 1691 the 
chapel was opened for services accord- 
ing to the rites of the Established 
Church. 

John Evelyn was in the con- 
gregation, and noted in his Diary: 
“This church, being formerly built 
of timber on Hounslow Heath, by 
King James for the mass priests, being 
begged by Dr. Tenison, was set up 
by that public-minded, charitable and 
pious man.’ Later a brick building 
was substituted for the caravan. This 
after a few years became one of the 
fashionable places of worship, and to 
accommodate the throng of wor- 
shippers galleries were added, making 
it, so a contemporary critic asserted, 
“the ugliest of all the proprietary 
chapels.”” In 1875 the building was 
demolished. After all its changes of 
fortune the site remains in the hands 
of the charity, and a larger revenue 
than ever may now be anticipated by 
the beneficiaries. 

Purely by chance it happens that 
another curious event in London 
church annals calls for reference this 
week. The Belfry in West Halkin 
Street, Belgravia, has been sold. It 
was built as a church, but for some 
reason it was never consecrated. The 
late Sir Vincent Caillard bought the 
building. Messrs. George Trollope 
have now sold it, for use as a club- 
house for officers of the R.A.F. 


A NEWMARKET STUD FARM 


NEWMARKET correspondent 

informs us: ‘ Terrace House 
Stud, generally regarded as one of 
the finest in Newmarket, has been 
purchased by Mrs. F. M. Broomfield, 
from Mr. Reg. Day. It was at Terrace 
House Stud that the famous Solario 
was standing until his recent death. 
Mrs. Broomfield’s agent in the pur- 
chase was Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 
(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons).’’ There are 
signs of a welcome revival of interest 
in Newmarket properties. ARBITER. 
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A.better knowledge of your tractor and how 
to take care of it 
means more and better 
work for every hour 
you run it, anda 
longer and more 
efficient working 
life. To help you 
keep the tractor 

at the highest 
pitch of efficiency 
the Ministry has 
published - - - - 




















THIS NEW 
TRACTOR HANDBOOK 










Every tractor owner should 


have a copy. It will help him to know his 
tractor inside and out; it contains lots of 
hints on planning tractor work throughout 
the year. 

\e A copy will be sent FREE on receipt of this 
coupon. Cut it out, fill it in, post it now. 






To Ministry of Agriculture, 
Berri Court Hotel, St. Annes. 
Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. 


K. 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE TRACTOR HANDBOO 








EVERY FARM A_ BETTER FARM 











DUPLEX CONTROL VALVE 


An EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


“WASHING” 
POSITION 













““ TRANSFER ” “« MILKING ” 
POSITION POSITION 
“ OFF” 
POSITION 


The ALFA-LAVAL 4-WAY DUPLEX CONTROL VALVE 


is an ingenious device which contributes much to the simplicity and 
efficiency of our Combine Recorder. The valve is, in reality, two 
independent valves in one—one controlling the passage of milk, the 
other controlling the air and vacuum. It is designed with a protecting 
lip which eliminates damage when washing, thereby having a great 
advantage over the plug-type which is so easily damaged. 


@ The Duplex Control Valve is madz exclusively for 
THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY, LTD., Gt. West Rd., BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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f = A NOVELIST ON |: 
: ) HERSELF | 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ARY HERVEY RUS- _ well, doing unpredictable thi: vs ap 
SELL is a name that wandering on strange patl an 
comes out of Miss Storm another thing is that a liter: VY por. 
Jameson's earlier novels. trait must be a figure in the + pestr 
Now Miss Jameson gives us a book of its times. It cannot be an _ late; 
that is not a novel (though some _ study. It is pressed on by frie ds an; 
readers will be perplexed in trying to family and the heat of conter »oran 
discover how much of it is fiction) events. 
and she calls it The Journal of Mary In recounting a life of tl/s sor 
Hervey Russell (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). _ if it has been lived at any wort -whi}; 
Let us forthwith Aaawnmn Manca :~= emotional _p. -ssur 


and say that here, 


I 
\ 
I 
put away subterfuge § the narrativ © finds e 
t 
| 


THE JOURNAL OF N difficulty in going 


perhaps under an MARY HERVEY 
occasional light 
camouflage, we have 


the journal of Storm 


straight forward 
Anything méy lead F 
to anythin:® else I 
To-day’s thought I 
calls up yesterday's S 
‘dream; and yester | 
day’s action make: t 
its comment on to- t 
day’s dilemma t 

So Miss Jame- a 
son’s narrative leaps ; 


RUSSELL 
By Storm Jameson 
Jameson (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 


One would ex- FOUR VICTORIAN 


§ 
Ny 
§ 
§ 
§ 
pect this to be an : LADIES OF 
§ 
Ny 
Ny 
§ 





important and inter- WILTSHIRE 
sng book, because By Edith Olivier 
ae (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


portant and interest- 
WARRIOR’S WAY 


C 
ing person. One of here and there about h 
the most interesting By Lord Gorell the years and about t 
things about her is (Murray, 9s. 6d.) the thought s and I 
her self absorption. emotions and experi- a 
5 
t 
t 


BMA MAA AAA 


She is fascinated by aaaanaaaaacs ences that the years 
the spectacle of herself in the world. have brought. The sight of a foreign 
This has often come between her and __ port takes her back to her mother, wh 
the creation of excellent fiction. Her was a sea captain’s wife and might S 
emotions are rarely recollected in long ago, have bought her gloves in this e 
tranquillity. Her work immediately very shop at which we are now look e 
Born 1820 -—still going strong Tieghong = — she is aot me. So “ gone : “Turn = 

; o not mean _ and start a wing.’’ She speaks of the 
directly, but emotionally) a part of warmth of France, “the pure pollen 


the picture. of the light, helping at the birth oj \ 
WATER FOR DRINKING I have been speaking of her as vines and ideas.’’ Her book, at its g 

a novelist. When it comes to a book _ best, has this same quality of light, 0 
of the present sort, the converse is playing over the physical and the Ss] 
true; and so we have here a very intangible, seeing where they run \ 
good book, though not one that will inextricably together in the course o/ Ss 
please those who like an autobio- a human life. ‘‘ Vines and idea m le 


pepny to resemble a lawn when the ALLUSIVE AND SUBTLE 2 
lawn-mower has been over it. How é é ; 
It is this method of allusive and h 


neat and suave ! How the dark lines : 1 that 
and the light run symmetrically side subtle approach and interplay that ® ¢, 


by side! But not in this book. In _ Will delight some readers and perplex & ¢, 
this book the essence isnot the smooth °thers. it wil depend, on ' pe 
pattern to which the act of narration UPON their notions: about lawn & k 
has levelled the life : it is rather in the mowing. The ingredients— al a * f 
higgledy - piggledy unrelated grass- 4 different thing from the subject ti 
blades cluttering the box that re- ™atter-—are the life this aut! or ep 
ceived the harvest of the mowing. lived from her childhood ma one a 
east coast township to the ; “esent n 
OUR SELF-PORTRAITS when, as President ot the P.E...., she e] 
We must note as symptomatic an has had to endure the emoti ns (! & 
extract from André Gide’s Journal many foreign authors and t tan- g 
The water you drink—where does it come from? which is put as a foreword to the book. | trums of English ones; her ret. “tions b 
How does it reach you? Are you sure fit is ‘“‘A man’s life is his image,” it begins; upon art and literature and ! © ow? & ¢ 
Pure ? Your health may depend upon this. The and it goes on to tell us that most of task and status as a writ her 
‘Belco’ Chlorinator is the simplest and most us are engaged in trying to paint a observations during foreign ravel, 
inexpensive apparatus yet devised for making pretty picture of ourselves. But these and her anguish under first th ‘hreat & | 
water safe. Cost of solution about 2d. per pleasant lies will be no good in the and then the experience of w: «. r% 
10,000 gallons. Cost of upkeep practically nil. moment of death. ‘‘Our life will not Those are the main matt °s, the & s; 
Anyone can see to it. Just replenish containers lie; it will meet our soul, which will bits of coloured cloth placec 1 the & t 
and keep it clean. Just as healthy for livestock. present itself before God in its habi- holder of the kaleidoscope. 5 YU I 
Five models made—with manual or automatic tual attitude.” ry yao Hae a : 
control. No.1! treats up to 100,000 gallons The author, clearly, has written and you see all these chang 5 ca 0 
daily, price from £11.11.0. Model No. 2, shown her Journal with this in mind. She’ melting: fact into dream, to-: ) ni t 
here, treats up to 250,000 gallons daily—€21.0.0. has tried to present her life not as yesterday, Mary Hervey Rus: 1] into d 
‘ : she would like it to have been, Storm Jameson, the creator 1 ‘0 the b 
Send for folder B.C.41 which not as her readers would like to created. ‘“‘Who is the potte: pray, . 
; F | think a human life might be, but and who the pot? : l 
piph-maghonggng as it was. Miss Edith Olivier’s Fo: Vie JB a 
Saab On Geen To begin with, it was complex; forian Ladies of Wiltshire = 
Tel. : 771 (2 lines) CHL ORINATOR hence the complexity of the book, 12s. 6d.) begins with a little « say : 0 
Also at 98 Bath Street, Glasgow (Pat. No. 551634) which many readers will find baffling. praise of Victorianism and ii pres l 
Whatever an artist in paint may do. of leisure. She opens with som: nicely v 
i) SAFE Zo f an artist in letters cannot paint a_ ironical sentences: “ Victorian Ladies I 
walez portrait that is only head and shoul- would have been astonished +> lear® s 


ders. There are hands and feet as that the most advanced «oderl 4 
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educationists consider what they 
look upon as the ‘discovery of leisure’ 
as the opening of a new and critical 
adventure for the human race, and 
one which demands a lengthy appren- 
ticeship. These clever people are 
obsess: by their consciousness of the 
diffic and delicate problem which 
It is their task to teach 


taces m. 

the y ung how safely they had better 
appr , this strange and restive 
beas lied Leisure, with its com- 
plete naccountable habits; for in 
this eration there are few who 
knov m personal experience what 
it m do to its victims.’’ 


DIES OF LEISURE 
is amusing, but I am not 


sure far it is true. We have as 
mu isure to-day as ever the 
Vict is had; the poorer people 
have more; and the great differ- 
ence ween now and yesterday is 
that use our leisure differently. 
Pri y, motor transport is respon- 
sible the change. While, formerly, 
peoy ad to create under their own 
nost 1e means of filling-in their 
spar ne, they can now whizz about 
picl up the means of amusement 
that ve been lavishly provided for 
ther It is unfortunate that these 
mea are almost exclusively “of 
amu ient’’—road houses, dog tracks 
einen. s, and what not. The man who 
had fill-in his own time was apt 
to d it with some reference to his 
perso al wishes and personal needs; 


and approach to life through per- 
sona must inevitably produce 
better results than the approach 


throu, ‘‘ totalitarianism,’’ whether of 
spare-‘ime occupation or anything 
else. hat is the point on which 


educationists must fasten. 


MISS MOBERLY’S VISIONS 

In presenting her four ladies, 
Miss Olivier has discharged her task 
gracetully and graciously. Only one 
of them was known to the world out- 
side their own circles, and that was 
Miss Annie Moberly, the first head of 
St. Hugh’s, one of the women’s col- 
leges at Oxford. Her father had been 
headmaster of Winchester and Bishop 
f Salisbury, and her own education 
had been more or less what she chose 
to make it. Among other things, she 
taught herself Greek and Hebrew. 

She would perhaps not have been 
known outside educational circles but 
for her “visions.” She kept these for 
the most part to herself, but one was 
published as An Adventure at Trianon 
and became famous. It was news to 
me that this was not a unique experi- 
ence. There were other “‘ visions,’’ and 
even if there were no other matter of 
great interest in this book, it would 
be worth having for its account of 
them 

We are told, for example, that 
on the occasion of her father’s death 
she saw ‘‘two great white birds which 
tose from the ground beforeher. The 
spread of their wings was immense and 
their ithers were dazzlingly white. 
They were unlike any birds she had 


ever s-en, and she watched them fly 

» Over he cathedral and disappear 
towar. the west. That evening she 
descri! them to one of her elder 
broth: and he said that there was a 
—- enticated tradition that birds 
lke t] 


had been known to appear 
atthe ath of a Bishop of Salisbury.”’ 
By degrees, she collected many 


of the tories, and ran one down in 
Isth-ecc ury records at Constance, 


where ishop of Salisbury had died. 
The r sds described his lying in 
State, went on ‘Then came the 
great < of the birds.”’ 
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Later, she convinced herself that 
she caught a sight of 13th-century 
Carmelite Superiors attending a 
funeral in Oxford and of the Emperor 
Constantine walking through the 
Louvre with a golden coronal upon his 
head. 

ENGLISH FAMILY 

Lord Gorell’s novel Warrior's Way 
(Murray, 9s. 6d.) crowds into small 
compass the life-story of an English 
family from the early years of the 
nineteenth century up to the outbreak 
of the present war. It is too deep a 
draught for so small a cup, and yet, 
strangely enough, towards the end 
there is a sense of everything—Mrs. 
Simpson, von Ribbentrop’s _ social 
gaffes—all being rather needlessly 
dragged in to fill up space. In his 
determination to omit nothing from 
the social and political canvas, Lord 
Gorell has done too much on too small 
a scale. To give even an appearance 
of reality to so large a background, 
he has had to people it with a crowd 
of figures altogether too sketchy to 
engage the reader’s interest. This is 
particularly true of the youngest 
generation—those on whom, at the 
end, the shadow of the present war 
is falling. They are no more than 
names. 

Sir Frederick Gosh, a Tory poli- 
tician ekeing out the income of minor 
office with a few City directorships, is 
the most substantial figure in the book. 
His father is a mere caricature of the 
moneyed, sport-mad Englishman. He 
does not draw one breath of life. As 
a ‘‘refresher course’’ in recent history 
the book has its points, but as a novel 


it is without form and void 
a 





- 
NE might have guessed it; one 
ought to have guessed it. 
Harry Brown, young American author 
of A Walk in the Sun, is a poet. That 
is why he writes prose so well. Now, 
in Poems: 1941-1944 (Secker and 
Warburg, 6s.), his gifts as a poet are 
obvious. He is modern but not 
mannered; he is original, vital, 
brilliant; but he is also passionate, 
unafraid of recorded feeling, intoxi- 
cated with the rich possibilities of his 
art. It is an intoxication that began 
in childhood with 
the first discovery of words, 
Words that exploded like rockets in 
the miraculous primer. 
Harry Brown is a sign and a portent, 
a happy portent of poetry real as of 
old, but wearing a genuinely new 
dress. His wit has a Chinese urbanity : 
Where is the lady of beauty and 
high degree 
Who occasioned low conversation 
wherever she moved ? 
And, when wit yields to love, there is 
something breath-taking about the 
deliberate defiance with which all the 
wisdom of the wise is set at nought, 
in order that the poet may do homage 
to his love, concluding : 
And I beseech the shapes that move 
my hand, 
Those forces that exalt me on my 
road, 
To inscribe this on a golden page, 
these elemental words. 
Yes, a new poet of whom much more 
may be expected, while his first fruits 
are enjoyed. ViELE. 
OR the many who want to know 
about likely winners in this 
year’s classic races Mr. Phil Bull’s 
book The Best Horses of 1944 (The 
Portway Press, 20s.) can be con- 
fidently recommended. Appearing for 
the first time last year it has already 
made itself an absolute necessity, and 
is quite the best annual published in 
connection with the Turf and racing. 
It is beautifully illustrated and 
written in an easy style. Everything 
that anyone can want to know about 
any of the leading horses is in it and 
it would be cheap at five times the 
price. ROYSTON. 
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There was a time when a man 
could come into Austin Reed’s 
and choose a pair of Flexway 
worsted trousers from a range of 
nine shades, each shade in thirty 


different fittings and with nine lengths of leg. 
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And not only 


trousers. Every item of masculine attire was there in the 
same prodigious variety. That particular brand of the spice 


of life will be back again — maybe sooner than we think. 
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ATS of all shapes and sizes were shown by the 
Associated Millinery Designers of London at their 
huge combined collection held in London recently. 
These models were primarily designed for export, 

though many will be available in this country. Colours were 
lively, cherry, lime, cyclamen and mauve being featured. 
Few black hats appeared, and then they were mostly 
trimmed with bright flowers or feathers, and no all-blacks 
were shown. Immense cartwheels in fine Baku with 
the span of the upturned brim filled in by fold upon 
fold of biscuit chiffon, Edwardian fashion, were offset by 
minute feathered caps of coq’s feathers. The newest line 
of all appeared as a cap in cherry red suéde that looked like 
a sugar-bag and was worn on the back of the head—very 
chic for a young girl. Wideawake felts in old gold and 
chalky pink showed highish folded or flower-pot crowns 
and wide dipping brims. A dramatic navy chip straw with 
a huge round brim had a two-inch upturned gutter edge 
with a quill sprouting up from a cockade of white ribbon, laid 
against one side of the round crown. 

One of the most becoming hats in the show, a black 
boater in fine shining black straw, very demure, had a thick 
ruche of golden-coloured dotted cotton muslin. A tiny 
cap fluttering with coq’s feathers with a cherry bow in the 
centre had a small barrel muff to match. Stiffened white 


muslin made a coif looped like one in an old Flemish portrait, 
hiding all the hair. Cyclamen and mauve combined for 
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PHOTOGRAPHS : DERMOT CONOLiY 
Emerald and white crepe with a full skirt and short draped 
sleeves. A green straw bonnet with a flower front. Strassner 


White pillbox, folds of crepe with white 
feather pads each side—for a print or suit. 
Marshall and Snelgrove 


(Left) Delphinium blue and white polka-dotted rayon, 

flashed with white piqué—a short-sleeved dress and a 

long-sleeved tailored jacket. Busvine. Blue Baku straw 
with a deep upturned brim. Aage Thaarup 
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* Perky as a ‘Pom’—exciting 
as ‘un soir de Paris.’ In 
blue or. black doeskin. 
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some dashing small sailors with 
headlights of feathers or field 
flowers, and for a bonnet with 
loops of wide moiré ribbon arch- 
ing over the forehead. 

The very high crown was 
not greatly in evidence. The 
felts and the small sailors in 
crochet straws nodding with 
flowers had moderate crowns, 
many of them peaked or shaped 
like flower-pots, most of them 
round at the base. Shapes varied 
from tiny feathered or flowered 
caps and bonnets to pancake 
berets, worn on top of a bang 
with chiffon scarves swathed 
round the throat, and large- 
brimmed mushrooms in _ fine 
straw or panama, white or black. 
The hats were made in felts, 
straws—chip, Baku, panama, 
crochet—suéde, cotton, any- 
thing indeed that was in the 
hands of the manufacturers, as 
shipping space has not been 
available for many years for the 
import of straw plaits and 
capelines, which come mainly from the East. The lively colours and 
the light crisp appearance of the hats made a very exhilarating 
show. 


HE mannequins who showed the hats wore some of the new 
black dresses of this Summer. A black rayon jersey had a 


crossover sweater top, gathered fully and fastening to one side. 
Another black dress in marocain with a flared skirt had a simple 
short-sleeved top, cut like an open-necked shirt, fastening with 
three fancy gold buttons. Another, in a heavy rayon, had a cut-out 
décolletage shaped like a mitre and tight sleeves that just reached 
the elbow. The felts were shown with a cape in the horizontally 
striped ombre woollen in grey and _ stone. 


Veils were almost 


White accessories for a dark frock—crinkled chiffon square, crochet 
bag, Carrick-ma-cross collar and cuffs 
The White House 


completely absent except when 
they were used to drape »ound 
the hair like a snood ar: tie 
under the chin in a huge ow 
and then they were br: htly 
coloured used with black. : 
Equally cheering ews 
comes from Yorkshire ~-here 
the finest worsted in the © orld 
has been woven recently b - the 
introduction of a soluble © .yon 
varn discovered after mu: : re. 
search in the Universit of 
Leeds. Some little time ago, 
the scientists there inven :d a 
filament rayon yarn from sea- 
weed, known as alginate. that 
dissolves easily in a slight — ‘kali 
solution. They have usec this 
_alginate as a carrier for ery 
fine single worsted and wollen 
yarns, which otherwise would 
not stand the weaving process, 
The result is a sheer woollen 
like a chiffon, with a weigit of 
14 oz. per square yard —far 
finer than anything in wool 
produced anywhere so far. The 
fabric has an exquisite smooth soft “handle” and dyes in clear 
bright colours. It would make the most enchanting gossamer 
nightgowns with full sleeves and gathered skirts, blouses, dresses and 
underwear. It is admirable for the tropics, as it does not crush 
and has all the absorbent qualities necessary. Let us hope 
quotas and restrictions will soon be lifted to enable the people of this 
country to try out this, and some of the many other scientific dis- 
coveries which are going to revolutionise the dress trade in the 
post-war period. 

The sample I was shown was a square printed in a modern 
design in turquoise, cerise and chalky tones of pink on white 
and was the prettiest thing imaginable with the lovely texture 
of chiffon. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 793 1. it is inhabited by an absentee tenant 


5) 


/ 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8. I'd have led to complete the word (5) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 798, Country LiFe, “Tf 2 x 
. “If I were —_— though mightst 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ be > a 
bear.’’—Ode to the West Wind (1, 4, 4) 





not later than the 
first post on Thursday, May 17, 1945. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


. Its possessor may be dubbed a redhead (6, 4) 





HIS very charm 

ing Barri Mater- 
nity dress is one 
of the White 
House’s newest 
and smartest de-- 
Made in 
navy and white 


signs. 


floral rayon crepe, 

it is trimmed with 

plain navy, and has 

a navy wool jacket 
to match. 





Send 6d. for illustrated 
catalogue of Maternity 
Models. 


. Ship-builder’s bit of needlework? (4) 
. Not achieved by one who 8 (6) 
. Dried egg hasn’t got this (8) 
7. I appear shy, but it’s the reverse (8). 
. But the pictures it makes have nothin 
with Moses ! (6) 
2. “TI once had a sweet little , dear 
The prettiest ——— in the world.” 
—Charles Kingsley (4 
23. Though probably Esq. on the outside 
this within (4, 6) 
25. No text, or I make illegal exaction (‘ 
Test (5) 
27. Flowered in human form in Show B 


DOWN. 
. Flat fish (7) 
. Beneath the bough with R. L. S.? (1! 
3. Such a shy art is really worthless (6 
. A modern novelist caught in sectior of the 
fishing-net ! (8) 
re = of divinity in an outsiz rment 
3. It takes only two points of the co ‘pass t0 
describe a stele (7) igh 
. The violin’s standard for the ylinist s 
health? (3, 2, 1, 6) 
. Domestic roundabout, it seems (6, 
3. O, Tosca’s air! (anagr.) (10) 
3. Particular (8) 
. The old county volunteers (7) 
20. Anne for the sake of a Frenchman ¢ ‘s round 








Name. 


a toiler—not half! (7) 
21. “Still govern thou my song, 


” 





Mr., Mrs., etc. 


BA RR/ MODELS 


Address 


———, and fit audience find, thou : few. 
—Milt (6) ,, 
. “If you would see his monument loo round 





obtainable only at 


St. Paul’s (4) 





THE WHITE 
HOUSE Ss [TD 


Si7NEW BOND ST: WI. 


12, Asses; 15, Pedro; 17, Nor; 
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SOLUTION TO No. 797. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 4, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Black market; 9, Ochre; 10, Golden River; 11, Syrup; 
18, Pyre; 19, Yeats; 21, Allow; 22, 
Noted; 23, Yours; 26, Also; 27, Asp; 28, Sloop; 30, Spens; 33, Alarm; 
35, Idle thought; 36, Roost; 37, Hard as nails. DOWN.—2, Lions; 
3,Cadge; 4, Mane; 5, Raise; 6, Torso; 7,Cherry-stone; 8, Deep meadows; 
12, Abracadabra; 13, Silly season; 14, Snowy; 15, Pry; 16, Rut; 20, Snaps; 
24, Owl; 25, Sap; 28, Smith; 29, Oread; 31, Paula; 32, Nihil; 34, Thus. 


The winner of Crossword No. 96s 
Miss F. D. Hague, 
Fircroft, Devenish Rc .4d, 
Sunningdale, Berk shire. 





